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The two Conferences which are reported in 
this issue will have a continuing influence on both 
the health and family life of the country. The spe- 
cific subjects which were the concern of conference 
deliberations are fully covered in the following 
pages. We believe this material speaks for itself. 
Quite aside from the subject matter, however, each 
one of these conferences provided a 
demonstration to be admired, even 
emulated. ; 


Extended Areas 


In dealing with a new group, 
community organizers and_ other 
group-workers have long known the 
trick of focusing attention on a non- 
controversial issue, of establishing 
rapport by undertaking some relatively simple and 
innocuous job or discussing long range objectives 
that provide no immediate threat. The Health 
Assembly went much further. It brought together 
people with every kind of an interest in health 
and undertook to explore and delineate all the 
“areas of agreement.’’ Everyone was surprised 
to find out how broad were the “areas.’”’ They fell 
only a little short of providing a complete pattern 
for a national health program. They gave ample 
scope for united action in many directions. But this 
approach did more. It induced a climate in which 
even the areas of non-agreement could be recog- 
nized and discussed without acrimony. As a tech- 
nique, it deserves consideration by communities, 
perhaps even by nations. 


Limited Time 


The example of the National Conference on 
Family Life was even more unusual. It decided to 
disband after it had completed its job. Only a skele- 
ton staff will remain until January, to distribute ma- 
terial and edit conference reports. These may be 
secured at cost from Mrs. C. H. L. Pennock, Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life, 10 East 40 
Street, New York 16. 
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In his final talk to the Conference, Eric Johnston 
urged delegates to stimulate local conferences on 
family life. ‘There were some reports of tentative 
plans already made. Family life will be well served 
if, as a result of this Conference, communities 
throughout the nation convene, different professions 
and groups with differing disciplines to consider the 
strengths, needs and problems of 
family life. 

This does not necessarily mean new 
permanent councils on family life. 
There is hardly a town without a 
council of social agencies, adult edu- 
cation council, or other community- 
wide body equipped to sponsor such 
a conference. The carry-through in 
local communities will in most in- 
stances best be left to agencies and 
organizations now existing. It is to be hoped that 
those responsible for local conferences will show 
the same restraint as those responsible for the 
National Conference. 


The Last Word 


As this issue of THE SURVEY goes to press, the 
last word on social security measures has still to 
come from the 80th Congress. 

Social workers and others whose daily business is 
with human welfare also await with concern further 
action on the matter of restoring cuts in appropria- 
tions for vital services of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Though the need for better coverage 
looms large, quality of program depends to a great 
extent on adequate administrativeservices. Budget 
items for research and statistics and information 
were curtailed by 57 percent and 73 percent respec- 
tively. Social work representatives, among others, 
have protested these cuts before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, which restored $81,000. 
Now, President Truman has vetoed the bill be- 
cause it provides for the transfer of the United 
States Employment Services from the Department 
of Labor to the Federal Security Agency. 


KINSEY COMMENDED 

To tHE Eprror: Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the summary of the 
sessions of the American Social Hy- 
gienists on the Kinsey report. It is 
very well done. It does not do what 
Times and Tribune have steadily stood 
for—emphasis on balks and criticism 
and suppressed praise. When the two 
sides were given by some reporters 
present, I know the editors cut out 
commendations. I hope you will let the 
writer know how heartily I praise her 
balanced summary of this difficult ses- 
sion. Rozsert L. Dickinson, M.D. 
New York City 


I was pleased to see Kathryn Close’s 
article on Kinsey—admirably organ- 
ized, impartially presented, but carry- 
ing an important and effective kick. 
Boston, Mass. Porter SARGENT 


A WRONG NOTE? 

To THE Eprror: I was surprised to 
read in your April ‘Washington By- 
ways” the ‘Political Note’ making 
light of Henry Wallace’s genuine in- 
terest in domestic issues like social 
security, especially since I had just 
read a note about Wallace’s address 
to the National Conference of Social 
Work at Atlantic City on April 21, 
in which he outlined a social security 
program. ... L. A. Expripce, Jr. 
Great Neck, L. I. 


Editor’s note: As reader Eldridge 
went on to suggest, we did give a brief 
summary (brief because of our eternal 
space problem) of Mr. Wallace’s ad- 
dress at the conference in the subse- 


quent May issue of THE SURVEY, page 
158, under “The Public Welfare.” 


MISTAKEN IDENTITIES - 

To tHE Epiror: ... Dr. Corner is 
not chairman of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation’s Committee on Research in 
Problems of Sex. He is chairman of 
the National Research Council Com- 
mittee on Research in Problems of Sex. 
The foundation gives money to the 
council, which sponsors many research 
projects. One of these projects is the 
Kinsey study. 
DorotHy MILLsSTonNE 
American Social Hygiene Association 


Editor’s note: Our editorial face is 
doubly red—once for the error in iden- 
tification of the above committee, and 
again for the slip in photograph cap- 
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tion in the same article, which made 
Fowler V. Harper, Lawyer Fowler 
instead of Lawyer, Harper. Out 
apologies to both Dr. Corner and Mr. 


Harper. 


SAVED BY A HAIR 

To rue Eprror: Please would you 
permit Japanese student tell you on 
page 113 April suRvEY protagonist 
not opposite meaning of antagonist. 
Protagonist mean him that takes lead- 
ing part in any great matter ; could be 
antagonist is it not? Humble servant, 


New York City Kas; 


Editor's note: Our reader is precise 
and according to Webster. But our 
author and proofreader escape censure 
by a technicality. Webster gives us a 
second definition: “the spokesman or 
agent for a cause, party, etc.; the prime 
mover; loosely a champion; advocate; 
defender.” 


MEMO FROM D. A. 

To THE Epiror: I have just completed 
the article by Eleanor Lake on the 
report of Negro crime in San Fran- 
cisco, entitled “Memo for D.A.” [THE 
SURVEY, April.] I think she did a 
splendid job. 

It would be my suggestion that dis- 
trict attorneys throughout the country 
be urged to take a greater interest in 
some of the underlying causes of crime. 
They have been glamorized in the 
press, radio, and newspapers, and could 
do a fine job of crime prevention. 
District Atty. Ep>mMuND G. Brown 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT MARCH 


To THE Eprror: Congratulations on 
the March survey! ... a swell job 
of reporting. Rogert E. Bonpy 
National Social WV elfare Assembly 
New York City 


“Home Town Goes to Washington” 
. .. brings out the key point of all the 
meetings most effectively. . . . The 
italicized introduction is such a graphic 
picture, Mary K. Dasney 
Community Chests of America 


The March survey came today. It 
would seem that day-by-day it is im- 
proving and becomes more interesting 
because of variety. 

Louis W. Horne 


Community Chest and Council 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Rich men will continue to leave 

heir fortunes for the benefit of their 
‘ellowmen. Their motives may differ. 
some may have family disappointments, 
ome may wish to avoid taxation, 
thers may desire to immortalize them- 
selves with their philanthropies, but in 
most cases they will be inspired by a 
eincere desire to help the society in 
wvhich they live. Recognition, how- 
‘ver, is growing, that there has been 
in evolution in the art of giving, as in 
other activities. Gifts intended to meet 
i particular need in perpetuity, once 
zenerally approved, are now outmoded. 
Jnly through flexible trusts can the 
social vision of the founder be adjusted 
-o meet the needs of our dynamic so- 
nety. 
A few examples eloquently demon- 
strate the futility of trusts for re- 
wstricted charitable purposes. Here and 
in England, thousands of foundations 
and trusts have ceased to operate. Bil- 
flions of dollars are lying idle here and 
there because the needs which they 
were intended to meet have largely 
disappeared. 

In the Bryan Mullanphy will of 
1851, that good Missouri testator gave 
a huge sum of money in trust for the 
benefit of poor immigrants passing 
through St. Louis on their way bona 
fide to settle in the West. Time par- 
alyzed this trust’s usefulness except for 
the fees periodically paid lawyers in 
defending its existence in the-Missouri 
courts. Only recently, after much Lti- 
“gation, was it transferred to the gen- 
eral purposes of Travelers Aid in St. 
- Louis. 

A $5,000,000 fund, now $8,000,- 
000, was left in 1922 to be spent “to 
create works of public utility and 
beauty” but with the proviso that the 
money was not to be used to main- 
tain whatever it created. Boston has 
been unwilling to accept the burden 
and the fund accumulates unused. 

Hershey, of chocolate bar fame, es- 
tablished a $60,000,000 trust for a 
home and school for orphan boys. 
From the standpoint of cold facts, 
what he really did was to consign his 
fortune to a dead letter office. It is 
the aim of discriminating charity today 
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ARTHUR MAG 


to make orphan asylums things of the 
past. Two well-known orphanages in 
an Eastern city, with an $8,000,000 
endowment, are today caring for only 
about 150 beneficiaries. If Mr. Her- 
shey had investigated the problem he 
would at least have given his trustees 
a discretionary alternative. 

A somewhat similar situation exists 
in Kansas City with a fund of almost 
$1,500,000 taking care of thirty orphan 
boys. If only the donors had given 
the trustees the same discretion in the 
use of the income as they did with the 
investment of the principal, how more 
richly could the trustees perform their 
stewardship and give to the public the 
social benefits intended’ by the testator. 


Education for Donors 


Instances could be multiplied where 
gifts of well intending but shortsighted 
donors have become useless, purposeless, 
impossible. : 

Recently I was visited by a man who 
wanted to establish a trust fund for 
the erection and maintenance of a 
children’s recreation center in the 
north end of Kansas City. His favorite 
preacher had interested him. I asked 
him whether he was satisfied such a 
facility was not already available, 
whether other funds had not been es- 


Arthur Mag, prominent Kan- 
sas City attorney, is one of the 
Foundation trustees who played 
a major part in the develop- 
ments reported in this article. 

The staff of Community Sur- 
veys, Inc., which conducted the 
survey that Mr. Mag describes, 
consisted of: Thomas Devine, 
survey director; Bradley Buell, 
chief consultant; Howard 
Strong, associate director; Regi- 
nald Robinson, pilot study; Paul 
T. Beisser, assistance and social 
adjustment; David F. DeMarche, 
private recreation; John W. 
Herring, adult education; Ross 
P. Kandle, M.D., health; Alonzo 
F. Myers, higher education and 
culture; and Homer C. Wads- 
worth, public recreation. 


Trusteeship—aA. D. 1948 


tablished for this purpose, whether the 
government did not contemplate soon 
taking over this phase of child wel- 
fare, whether Kansas City’s $40,000,- 
000 bond program then being formu- 
lated would not provide such a plant,* 
whether he had made a study of the 
population trends in Kansas City and, 
finally, would such a building and fund 
serve a long time purpose. I asked him 
if he did not think he would be re- 
peating the errors of others who re- 
stricted their gifts. He left somewhat 
confused but after reflection returned 
to execute a modern, discretionary, 
charitable trust. He made no mistake 
but he did leave for the trustees named 
a serious responsibility. 

Now that the modern flexible chari- 
table trust is being adopted more and 
more, the challenge falls on the 
trustees. Few are meeting it. Distri- 
butions are made either to establish 
new agencies or for special projects 
which become the permanent respon- 
sibility of the sponsoring trust. Some 
are selected to meet real community 
deficiencies, but most of them only 
because they represent the influence | 
and enthusiasm of a small number of 
outstanding citizens. Few are pro- 
moted as part of a unified community 
plan. Practically no trustees take into 
account or join their efforts with others 
administering funds left for similar 
purposes. Few are developing long 
range programs, and even fewer are ap- 
proaching the problems in a ‘scientific 
way. Only the very large trusts operat- 
ing nationally and internationally have 
acted as pace setters and pioneers. 

That this challenge is not easy to 
meet is well demonstrated by the ex- 
periences of the trustees of the Carrie 
J. Loose Fund in Kansas City. Here 
was a model general charitable trust 
amounting to about $2,000,000. Since 
1931, when the litigation involving its 
validity was successfully defended, the 
trustees have almost doubled the capi- 
tal account and at the same time dis- 
tributed to Kansas City institutions and 
agencies from income approximately 


$1,750,000. 
“Six months later, Kansas 
$2,000,000 for recreation centers. 


City did vote 
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With the depression of the Thirties, 
it appeared necessary to devote most 
of the income from the fund to reliev- 
ing individual needs. By making almost 
$250,000 available before the federal 
and state governments were organized 
to handle relief, bread lines in Kansas 
City were prevented. The aged whose 
families could no longer support them 
were taken care of; children were 
housed, clothed and given medical at- 
tention; and the funds of the agencies 
in many other fields which the com- 
munity chest could not adequately 
finance were augmented. Over $100,- 
000 was distributed to Catholic chari- 
ties which were not participating in 
the community chest. The trustees 
helped start the Jewish Welfare Fed- 
eration of Kansas City with $25,000 
and continued this for a few years 
until it could take care of itself. Su- 
pervision for twenty playgrounds in 
Kansas City was provided, when there 
were no city funds for this purpose. 
Scores of agencies in almost every wel- 
fare and health field now display 
plaques stating: 


This Institution 
is a beneficiary of the 
Carrie ]. Loose Fund 
established by her son 
Harry Wilson Loose. 


It was not an easy program. In 
some years the trustees screened appli- 
cations from over eighty institutions 
and agencies. Each petitioner was con- 
vinced that his cause was exceptional. 
A few proposals were excellent, many 
good, but a large number commonplace 
or mediocre. Much was accomplished 
during this period without making any 
long time grants, assuming any perma- 
nent obligations or putting money into 
brick or mortar. It was done without 
relieving the public of responsibility for 
those agencies supported through the 
community chest, or otherwise. 

Some years before the war, the 
trustees realized that the extension of 
the functions of government through 
city, state, and federal welfare pro- 
grams would soon provide for most of 
the city’s basic needs. They recognized 
that they had to adjust themselves to 
the shift in the concept of government 
obligations, to reorient their interests. 

In determining what new fields to 
enter, the trustees felt the need for 
an analysis of Kansas City, its human 
resources, its physical and financial as- 
sets, its people and all other pertinent 
factors which might affect their con- 
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clusions. To this end and after long 
investigation, Community Surveys, 
Inc., of New York City, was asked to 
make a rough inventory or “pilot 
plant” study of Kansas City’s services 
and major social problems. Some in- 
tersting basic facts were soon brought 
out—-some of which were known by 
many but appreciated by few. 

There are in Kansas City over one 
hundred agencies, public and private, 
doing some form of family and child 
welfare, health and educational work. 
Over $7,000,000 is now spent annually 
by scores of units of Kansas City in 
the complex field of family and child 
welfare alone. More than $21,000,000 
annually is spent in all fields of general 
community welfare, yet no long range 
programs appear to exist and the work 
that is being done, while worthy and 
in some instances excellent, is more 
often commonplace. As_ elsewhere, 
there is overlapping, confusion in re- 
spect to functions, a clinging to tradi- 
tional services in the face of expanding 
public programs, rising costs and a di- 
lution of standards of many agencies. 

Having obtained an outline of the 
more urgent problems and needs, the 
trustees of the Carrie J. Loose Fund 
invited other foundations and trusts 
in Kansas City to join them in calling 
in specialists without local afhliations 
or prejudices to study intensively the 
fields of health and social welfare, 
recreation, culture, and higher and 
adult education. _ 

The trustees of three other large 
funds promptly saw the value of the 
program. An informal understanding 
was reached to consider jointly (1) 
Kansas City’s over-all needs as the basis 
for the support of specific projects by 
each fund; (2) a plan for continuous 
review of the total needs and services 
in the fields to be included in the study 
before making a final decision about 
any particular activity; (3) the accept- 
ance of the principle that the expendi- 
ture of money for any specific project 
should be governed by its relationship 
to the total community program; and 
(4) that it should be not only a 
“worthwhile” activity but one which 
would provide the greatest possible 
benefit to the people of Kansas City. 
So far as we have learned, it is a joint 
undertaking without parallel. 


Specialists and Citizens 
Community Surveys, Inc., then was 
employed to send to Kansas City a 
staff of specialists under a supervisory 
director to survey and report their de- 
tailed findings and make recommenda- 


tions’ with respect thereto. To assist 
the trustees of the participating trusts 
in evaluating the counsel of this sur- 
vey staff, six of Kansas City’s leading 
citizens representing different walks of 
life and interests were invited to act 
as an advisory committee. They to- 
gether ‘with the trustees have met reg- 
ularly as the studies progressed. After 
almost five months the report, com- 
prehensive and excellently prepared, is 
in the hands of the trustees and their 
advisory committee for consideration. 


These experts have placed before the 
trustees of four large Kansas City 
trusts the significant up-to-date facts 
upon the resources of Kansas City and 
the emerging needs of the community. 
They have pointed out what the city, 
county, state, and federal governments 
are already doing, should be doing, and 
plan to do. They have revealed what 
programs already are in progress to 
relieve, cure or prevent, what over- 
lapping exists and how it can be eradi- 
cated; what cooperation there is or 
should be between voluntary agencies 
themselves or between them and the 
tax-supported agencies; what private 
agencies have started or soon plan to 
start campaigns for large capital ex- 
penditures; what facilities exist and 
are not being fully utilized; what 
functions should be transferred to pub- 
lic agencies; what services are lacking 
or inadequate and how these should be 
supplemented; how new projects will 
fit into the over-all community pattern 
and which will do the most good for 
the greatest number and how the inter- 
est and cooperation of the public can 
be obtained for them—all to the end 
that some of the causes of adverse so- 
cial conditions may be remedied and 
Kansas City may be made a better 
place in which to live. 


They have revealed the importance 
of current and complete information 
about community problems; that with- 
out extensive, factual data objectively 
and continuously collected and inter- 
preted, without pressure of any sort, 
there can be no long time welfare plan- 
ning; that armed with basic facts in- 
telligently analyzed, an influence on 
community life can be exerted far out 
of proportion to the amount of money 
spent. 

The survey report or pertinent part: 
thereof will be supplied to trustees 0! 
other trusts; to all divisions of gov: 
ernment, to committees of citizens, tc 
all voluntary agencies and institution: 
operating in Kansas City, and to other: 
who may desire to establish foundation: 
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4 that new and existing projects may 
4 soundly evaluated on a factual basis, 
} id planning may be done for the city 
a whole as well as for specific areas 
aiid populations. 


Open Membership 


The participating trusts are estab- 
Yhing a Foundation Council of Kansas 
{ity to which any trust or foundation 
# ith funds available for Kansas City 
firposes may be admitted to member- 
Biip. The obligations of each member 
qill be (1) to submit any request for 
# new project or development to the 
geuncil for study before acting there- 
m, and (2) to pay its share of the 
@-crued administrative expense until it 
rithdraws. 

All applications for aid will be re- 
‘rred to the executive director who 
ill study and comment upon them 
efore final action by the council. The 
vuncil will also have the benefit of a 
esearch staff and its never-ending 
aalyses and studies made independent- 
* of the executive director. If the 
ouncil approves a project, each founda- 
on or trust will individually decide 
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for itself whether it will sponsor or fi- 
nancially aid the project. After ap- 
proval, the executive director will be 
charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that the project is integrated into and 
coordinated with the existing services 
in Kansas City. He will see that public 
interest is developed in that project 
and plans carried through for the re- 
duction and subsequent elimination of 
foundation support. 


The trustees of each of these trusts 
have voluntarily submitted their stew- 
ardship to the jurisdiction of a court. 
Just as the trustees of the Carrie J. 
Loose Fund have done for years, each 
will semiannually report its adminstra- 
tion to the court, the attorney general 
of Missouri, and the press. The bene- 
ficiaries of charitable trusts are the 
public. It will be kept informed and 
periodically accounted to even though 
there is no law in Missouri requiring 
this. 

Thus, the trustees of four large 
charitable trusts in Kansas City are 
meeting their challenge. It is hoped 
others will join them. Each trust will 
maintain its independence, its auton- 
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omy, its vitality, its identity; yet 
through cooperation and at a low cost 
to each, together they will furnish the 
key to progressive improvement on all 
fronts. As a consequence, great prac- 
tical benefit can accrue to public and 
private agencies, through reduction of 
waste, revision of programs, increase 
and improvement of established com 
munity services, and inauguration o 
new ones. 


Possessed of facts, these trustees will 
approach their problems of distribution 
on a scientific basis. ‘They will be 
enabled to take, and help others to 
take, the long view. They will consider 
projects in their relation to the total 
community needs, and can select those | 
which will provide the greatest benefit 
for the greatest number of people. 
They can be the standard bearers of 
excellence, providing for the growth 
and expansion of the experimental 
activities in neglected fields. ‘They 
have adopted a modern philosophy of 
stewardship of charitable trusts, and 
will meet more fully their responsi- 
bility not only to the donor but to the 
public. 


From THE SURVEY (then Charities Review) 1908. 


The experiment has been on 
trial in Liverpool since 1873, with 
the most satisfactory result... 
The various charities agreed to 
present their claims for public 
support on one sheet, and to make 
their collections through one of- 
fice. The first result was to cut off 
that very objectionable feature of 
all charities, the very heavy per- 
centage paid for collection, and 
the next to get rid of indiscrim- 
inate begging and giving. Now, 
after twenty years of experience, 
there is distributed at the be- 
ginning of every year a list of 
ninety-eight charities, guaranteed 
by a central committee as worthy 
of help, and on this list, sent to 
about 15,000 persons, each sub- 
scriber sets down and divides at 
his discretion his charity subscrip- 
tion for the year, and in some 
cases a general subscription is 
made of money to be distributed 
at the discretion of the central 
committee .. . Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, is now trying this plan for 
the fourth year. 
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At the evening meeting of this section the 
dominant thought brought out ... was that 
good administration of public aid is an in- 
tegral part of good municipal administration, 
that politics must mean the promotion of the 
welfare of the poor and of public, not of 
partisan, interests. 


Dr. F. H. Wines ... took the attitude that- 


to some extent public relief should be given 
to the dependents of the state as their right, 
and not as acharity ... The question involves 
problems reaching to the foundation of our 
social organization. 


One of the physicians who spoke, and who 
seemed to be interested in some provident 
scheme whereby medical treatment would be 
given at a cost of a dollar a year per person, 
made the somewhat remarkable statement that 
no person with an income of less than $3,000 
a year could afford to pay the usual fees for 
medical treatment. 


Mr. Richard Guenther stated . . . that it 
was desirable to have the laws of the several 
states as to legal settlement of dependent 
persons uniform, so that the responsibility 
for the support of such dependents could be 
readily determined, and the frequent friction 
between different states as to such respon- 
sibility avoided... . 
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Children’s Prisons 


SHERWOOD NORMAN 


Field Consultant, National Probation and Parole Association 


Ask an adult criminal why he has 
a grudge against society, and time and 
again he will mention one crucial peri- 
od in his life—the first few days after 
he was picked up, as a youngster, for 
some act of juvenile delinquency. Bad 
handling, indifference, the nights spent 
in jail with thieves and prostitutes, the 
feeling that the adult world has al- 
ready written him off as a “criminal” ; 
these things have had a profound in- 
fluence in confirming a child’s resent- 
ment of all authority, his feeling of 
fatalism and despair. When society— 
in the person of the police, the proba- 
tion officer and the detention home 
stafi—teels that it must detain a child, 
it understakes a great responsibility— 
and meets a great opportunity. It is 
at this moment of crisis in a child’s life 
that a delinquent may find a helping 
hand, or be pushed fatally far into the 
path of antisocial behavior. 
How do we, in the United States, 
handle this detention period ? 


For the most part, very badly in-~ 


deed. 

In this year of 1948, from 1,000 to 
5,000 children are going to spend the 
day on which you read this article in 
some city or county jail. (Only two 
states—Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire—claim never to use a jail for 
children.) Most of these jails have 
been rated by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons as not meeting even minimum 
standards for adult prisoners. In 
some cases, the children will be sepa- 
rated from adult prisoners. In others, 
they will be in contact with all types 
of human wreckage. 

And nearly all these children in jail 
will be detained for juvenile courts 
which were established to save children 
from adult criminal procedures! — 

Other thousands of children will be 
held, today, in “detention homes.’’ The 
name has a comforting sound. What 
of the actuality? Some are prepared 
to do a constructive job, but the sober 
truth is that few detention homes are 
equipped to meet the great challenge 
and opportunity of those crucial days 
between a child’s arrest for a delin- 
quency and his hearing in a juvenile 
court. 
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In the first place, homes are usually 
called upon to handle far too many 
children of widely varying needs. ‘They 
are, too often, a convenient dumping 
ground for all kinds of youthful hu- 
man problems; a safe place in which 
to keep difficult or troublesome chil- 
dren in cold storage until the adult 
world can decide what to do about 
them. 

When young Johnnie Doe runs 
afoul the law, society must, of course, 
step in for two reasons; first, to flash 
a stop light in front of Johnnie and let 
him know that his behavior is not ap- 
proved; and second, to protect the com- 
munity against further misbehavior. 
Unfortunately, too many towns and 
counties still think both these aims can 
be met, neatly and easily, by keeping 
Johnnie under lock and key. We suf- 
fer in this country from a sort of 
“lock-up complex,” a panicky desire to 
put our social problems behind bars. 
In two of our large eastern cities, at 
least one third of the children detained 
by the police are released by authori- 
ties the next day as not needing deten- 
tion. 

When Johnnie Doe finds himself in 
this group he spends a night in an at- 
mosphere of delinquency contagion 
climaxed by five or ten minutes atten- 
tion from the court or a court repre- 
sentative the next day. If trained pro- 
bation officers were made available to 
offer casework services at this critical 
time, the cost to the child and most of 
the cost to the taxpayer ($4 to $10) 
could be saved. It would be unfair 
not to recognize the heroic efforts of 
many untrained workers to do work 
for which they are inadequately pre- 
pared. 


Casework ys. Detention 


Very few children coming to the 
attention of the court need ever be de- 
tained. Those who do need detention 
fall into two groups: 

I. Children whose behavior is so 
serious, who are so beyond control, that 
parents or guardians cannot prevent 
a repetition of acts which are danger- 


ous to others or to the children them- 
selves, 


2. Children whose presence in the 
court, whose return to another town, 
or whose final placement, can only be 
guaranteed by detention. 

The responsibility for avoiding the 
wholesale locking up of children rests | 
with our courts, not with the police or 
a detention home superintendent. Any 
child picked up by the police should be 
brought directly to the court during 
its ofice hours. After court hours, the 
police should be asked to cooperate in 
a mutual agreement on which children 
actually need detention, and on such 
important items as informing the court 
of all children apprehended, whether or 
not they are detained. 

To keep the number of children de- 
tained to a minimum, and yet use the 
crucial time after a delinquent act for 
beginning the process of rehabilitation, 
the court must offer probation case- 
work services to the delinquent and 
his family during the entire time until 
the court hearing is held. When this 
is done, a child can remain under su- 
pervision in his own home unless he is 
one of the minority actually needing 
detention. The cost of good casework 
services in the court can be balanced 
against the money that would have 
been spent in keeping these children in 
a jail or a detention home. Casework 
in the home is the best form of ‘‘de- 
tention” for most children. 

Let us remind you of other ways in 
which detention is abused, besides the 
common one of using it as a convenient 
cold storage system for troublesome 
youngsters. 

For one thing, detention homes for 
delinquent youth are too often used as 
shelters for dependent and neglected 
children. You cannot mix the mother- 
ing of homeless tots with the care of 
delinquent adolescents who are under 
arrest. Detention homes should never 
be used as catchalls by other agencies 
which have failed to provide proper 
shelter care. 

Again, detention should not be used 
as a punishment, to get back at a 
child, or because a child seems to have 
a “bad attitude.” 

It should not be used as a bogeyman 
to scare school truants. 
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And—again—it should never, never 

se used to keep children ‘‘on ice.” 

|| When detention is used for any 
£ these purposes, the juvenile court 

(jpnay, all unwittingly, be contributing to 

Helinquency. 

What should a good detention home 
rovide for the minority of delinquent 
‘uldren who actually need to be de- 
sained ? 

First, of course, safe physical care 
ind custody. (Most places of deten- 
ion, unfortunately, think this item 
surnmarizes their entire job.) 

Second, a full program of activities 
ind a casework approach to the child’s 
immediate problem. (This means offer- 
eng mental, as well as physical, hy- 
viene. ) 

Third, an understanding study and 
observation of the child on a twenty- 
‘our hour basis in order to provide the 
court with information about his po- 
centialities and about his response to 
treatment. (This means giving the 
court a professional report to supple- 
ment the probation officer’s social in- 
vestigation. ) - 


Tackling the Job 


Most detention homes, even the so- 
called “good ones,” do not begin to 
‘tackle this job. 

Most detention homes in America 
today are suspiciously like children’s 
jails, in spite of the well-meaning peo- 
ple generally in charge. When they 
speak of a boy’s problems they usually 
mean their problems in handling him, 
not his problems to be understood and 
skillfully handled. There are no case- 
workers in the average detention home. 
The probation officer, who may be ex- 
perienced in this field, is too busy 
gathering data about the social back- 
ground of the delinquent, or supervis- 
ing fifty-odd children already on pro- 
bation, to spend time with a new boy 
in the detention home. 

In most homes, there will be many 
rules and regulations, many punish- 
ments and threats of punishment, to 
intensify the delinquent’s feeling that 
he has the world against him and has 
to fight it hard. In most homes, 
there will be boys and girls of all ages, 
all degrees of intelligence, from su- 
perior to feebleminded, all stages of 
health from bursting vigor to crippled 
or epileptic,. all stages of education and 
culture—and all degrees of disturb- 
ance, from the mischief-maker to un- 
limited energy to the actual psychotic. 
The only thing they have in common, 
the superintendent often feels, is their 
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troublesome character. 

In a few of the better detention 
homes there is some recognition of the 
important fact that the social and emo- 
tional problems of these children are 
deeper, more permanently important, 
than their immediate misdeeds. But 
with meager staffs and untrained, 
poorly paid workers, no detention 
home, however enlightened, can hope 
to offer the sort of program these 
youngsters desperately need. The chil- 
dren are given a few entertainments 
from time to time; and there is the 
endless round of cards, comic books, 
and checkers. Disobedience is punished, 
and everyone is treated as much alike 
as possible while their idleness is being 
supervised. The main objectives are 
simply to keep the children from run- 
ning away, to provide good physical 
care, and by means of busy work to 
keep the sort of order which will pre- 
sent a smooth front to the taxpayers, 
few of whom realize the extreme in- 
stability of most of these children. 

What could—and should—our de- 
tention homes provide? 

Certainly, since delinquency is the 
result of bad’ conditions of mental hy- 
giene—using the term in its broadest, 
modern, socialized sense—the home 
should offer good mental hygiene for 
its inmates. This means that it must 
offer professional casework and group- 
work services or, if these services are 
not available, at least keep the case- 
work and groupwork approach. 


The Tools to Use 


People are afraid that to offer a de- 
linquent a full and varied program 
will give him a good time and seem 
to condone his antisocial behavior. The 
effect of such a full program is rather 
to convince the youngster of society’s 
genuine concern for his life. He must 
be made to feel this concern whether he 
stays for hours or for weeks. Such a 
program is not a sugar-coating device, 
or a way of “keeping the kids busy.” 
Properly handled, it can do four in- 
valuable jobs: 


1. It can keep a child growing, men- 
tally and spiritually nourished, instead 
of in a living death. F 


2. It provides a medium in which 
adults can meet the children and es- 
tablish a genuine relationship, basic to 
any understanding and sympathy, and 
absolutely vital to delinquents at war 
with the adult world. 


3. It gives the delinquent opportuni- 
ties for achievement and for personal 


success, as a preliminary to his later 
rehabilitation. 

4, It gives the staff and the court 
material for diagnostic purposes. 

Actually, the shorter the detention 
period, the more important it is to pro- 
vide these intensive program activities. 
We realize more and more today that 
this moment in the delinquent’s life is 
crucial, and must be looked back to by 
him as an opening door through which 
he walked into a more satisfactory life, 
instead of a prison which made him 
ready to resist rehabilitation. 

In a constructive instead of punitive 
detention home, a boy would be given 
an orientation interview, soon after his 
admission, by a skilled worker who 
would welcome his outbursts: of feel- 
ing or observe his withdrawal with- 
out any feeling of pressure, since~ she 
would have other chances to interview 
him during his stay. Such a worker 
would be given no supervisory or ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, so the 
youngsters she talked to would be less 
likely to identify her with the dis- 
approving adult world. In a large 
home, there would be one of these case- 
workers to every twenty children; in a 
very small one, unable to afford extra 
help, the superintendent would be: ex- 
pected to have casework training. 

In contrast to the usual youth- 
against-staff undercurrent in today’s de- 
tention homes, the constructive tradi- 
tion in this ideal home would be well 
established among the children them- 
selves, however short their stay. Such 
tradition can be built up, over a period 
of years, by deliberate, planned effort 
on the part of a staff truly united in 
philosophy and purpose. The juvenile 
underworld soon finds out, usually 
through the grapevine, whether those 
people at the detention home are on 
the square or whether they are like all 
other adults, not to be trusted. 

In this modern, understanding de- 
tention home, children are separated 
into small groups of fifteen or less, ac- 
cording to their different ages and 
problems, instead of being jammed into 
the usual bull-pen of a huge dormitory 
or recreation room. Each unit has at 
least three activity rooms: a reading 
and quiet room, a rumpus room, and 
a project room for creative activities, 
all arranged in such a way that there 
can be visual control. 

A year-round school operates in such 
a home; and in addition, there are 
trained groupworkers to carry on an 
after-school and weekend program. 

When young Johnnie Doe comes 
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into such a home, he will try to test 
its usual reputation for understanding 
youngsters. He may find that there are 
slips and errors—there are bound to 
be; but he will find that, on the whole, 
he can’t crack the home’s defenses. 
He can’t get the staff’s goat, and bring 
down those admiration-getting punish- 
ments, to raise his status with the gang. 
Instead, he is met with a calm reason- 
ableness which finally forces him to 
face his own problems. When he does, 
he is apt to let down the hard-boiled 
mask and reveal the young fears, anxie- 
ties, and resentments which lie back 
. of his behavior. These revelations, plus 
the home’s psychological studies and its 
summary of his interests, prove in- 
valuable to the court in finding the 
best plan for the youngster. ‘ 

A good detention home report re- 
veals far more of a child’s problem 
from the child’s point of view than a 
probation officer can possibly gather 
from his social investigation alone. For 
instance, a detention study may reveal, 
for some Johnnie Doe, the extreme 
wisdom or utter folly of a foster home 
placement. A detention home report 
plus a probation officer report may spell 
the difference between a new and hope- 
ful life for Johnnie Doe or a life of 
crime costing society many thousands 


of dollars. 


Spending for Results 


All this is ideal, you may agree, but 
two practical questions remain to be 
answered. — 

One: How can the smaller counties 
afford a really good detention home? 

Two: Can our county authorities 
ever be convinced that they should 
spend so much on what seems to be an 
elaborate program? 

The smaller counties, today, often 
use subsidized boarding homes for de- 
tention. These serve the important 
purpose of keeping some children out 
of an adult jail, but seldom the older 


or more disturbed youth. An old resi- 
dence, remodeled for detention pur- 
poses, is sometimes used, but since the 
physical set-up 1s necessarily makeshift 
(often a firetrap) it cannot meet all 
the special demands of detention care 
and some children, in the end, are sent 
to jail anyway. 

Certainly, counties with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or over should be able 
to build special detention homes, se- 
cure enough so that no child need ever 
spend a night in jail, and so well de- 
signed and well staffed that they have 
none of the flavor of a children’s jail. 
Counties with smaller populations can 
construct small fireproof shelters espe- 
cially designed for security and ease of 
supervision. In these homes, built to 
look like private houses, qualified 
couples could be employed to receive 
children on a per diem basis. 

In the smallest counties of all, there 
may not be enough children needing 
detention to justify any building at all. 
(Certainly, no building should be 
started without a careful study of the 
need.) Since the state must pay for 
the care of delinquents who reach state 
training schools, it seems ‘reasonable to 
ask the states to assume some respon- 
sibility for’ helping these smaller or 
poorer counties. A penny spent locally 
may eventually save a dollar for the 
state. 

Several states have already taken 
the lead in offering help to counties 
needing it. Four types of state respon- 
sibility have been tried: supervision 
and licensing; a subsidy to local com- 
munities meeting minimum standards; 
partial state control; and actual state 
operation of regional detention homes, 
serving several counties. The per diem 
subsidy plan has not worked well in 
practice. More promising is the Vir- 
ginia plan through which the state pays 
all maintenance and supply costs and 
twe thirds of the salary for detention 
home workers. 


Definition 


Connecticut offers the most encour- 
aging plan to date. It operates three 
regional homes, serving the entire state. 
While most communities can cut down 
the amount of jail detention for chil- 
dren with ingenuity and determination, 
it seems very unlikely that we can keep 
children completely out of jail until — 
all states offer these regional homes. 
Such homes, operated with high stand- 
ards, and including some casework and 
groupwork, could make it possible for 
our juvenile courts to operate far more 
effectively in the years to come. 

As to the pay-off question—persuad- 
ing our local and state governments to 
spend the amount of money needed for 
good detention care—that can be an- 
swered only by all of us, speaking to- 
gether. We need the strength of our 
own convictions. We need more dem- 
onstrations of what we already know. 
We need far better public relations for 
the social work profession as a whole, 
to have an informed electorate back of 
us. Public ignorance of social agency 
structure and of social needs is appall- 
ing. Once there is conviction, there 
will be pressure; and once there is pres- 
sure on any governmental structure, 
funds have a way of coming forth. 


THERE IS A TREMENDOUS JOB TO BE 
done in our states and counties if de- 
tention homes are to help cure children 
instead of contributing to their delin- 
quency. The best detention homes of 
today are what the average detention 
homes should have been in 1920, ir 
spite of all their modern devotion to 
clean tiles and white linens. We are 
already too far behind the times, but 
with more public information, more de- 
termination from all of us, the deten- 
tion -home of tomorrow can be some- 
thing more than a children’s prison, 
something more than a way of keeping 
our sick and unhappy children in the 
social cold storage that is the detention 
home of today. 


A community is a group of people residing in geographical 


proximity, with a common 


concern for the conditions, 


facilities, and services that affect their day-to-day living. 
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The National Health Assembly, 
eld in Washington the first week in 
‘May, has been widely hailed in the 
press as “the most successful event of 
its kind in the history of the United 
The success of the Assembly 
rested on a most unusual measure of 
cooperation between scientists, laymen, 
-and public officials. From the first ses- 
sion, all three groups were infused with 
the realization that health is every- 
body’s business—it is not the monopoly 
of the doctors or the hospitals or the 
sick, but the urgent concern ot us all. 
I think most of those who were there 
would agree with me that it was in a 
very genuine sense a thrilling occasion, 
because all of us—even those who came 
as skeptics—were caught up in the 
vision of a great goal: better health for 
all the people. 

There were three major reasons for 
calling the Assembly: 

First, I needed advice and assistance 
in shaping a ten-year health plan, in 
response to President Truman’s request 
for such a program. This, he made 
clear, was to be not just a paper plan, 
but a working scheme for progress 
along many lines. “I am convinced,” 
the President wrote, “that we have 
scarcely scratched the surface, and that 
as a nation we can make rapid prog- 
ress in the immediate future.” Clearly, 
such an undertaking called for the ac- 
tive cooperation of many interested and 
expert people, in and out of govern- 
ment. 

Second, only such a body could map 
the areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment on health problems. To me, and 
to many others, one of the outstanding 
achievements of the Assembly was the 
narrowing of the important areas of 
disagreement, the discovery of how 
large is the common ground of the 
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experts in the many fields of health. 

Third, the Assembly was called be- 
cause it is high time for a widespread, 
popular health movement in the com- 
munities where people live. Look back 
to the war years, when we had millions 
of volunteers working through the Red 
Cross, Office of Civilian Defense, and 
other agencies. All those ardent, self- 
sacrificing men and women, boys and 
girls, were bound together in a com- 
monality of interest, their eyes on a 
single objective. Think what could be 
accomplished by harnessing the same 
drive to the solution of local health 
problems, to the stirring task of pre- 
venting disease and disability, of see- 
ing to it that everyone who needs medi- 
cal care receives it. We need thousands 
of local groups throughout the land, 
microcosms of the National Health As- 
sembly, representing all groups in the 
community, planning and working for 
better health care. 


Ten Year Plan 


While preparing this article, I also 
have been engaged in the task of com- 
pleting my report to the President. In 
outlining a ten-year health plan for the 
United States, it is needless to say that 
I am drawing heavily on the materials 
and the findings of the fourteen As- 
sembly sections. 

The purpose of this brief discussion 
with THE SURVEY readers is not to pre- 
view the report, nor summarize the 
conference proceedings. The major 
findings of the various sections are pre- 
sented by other writers in this same 
issue. But I do want to underscore 
here what seem to me some of the 
essentials of any adequate health pro- 
gram for this nation, as they emerged 
from the reports and discussions of 
those four splendid days. 
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Essentials for National Health 


These essentials are really a call to 
action in three major fields: 

First, we need action in areas of 
shortage—manpower, hospitals, public 
health organization, and facilities. The | 
findings of the Assembly made it all 
too clear that we do ..ot have enough 
doctors, dentists, nurses, medical tech- 
nicians, and public health workers of 
all kinds. We do not have enough 
hospital beds, particularly for mental 
cases and for the victims of heart dis- 
ease. We are short on public health 
facilities. One third of the 3,070 
counties of the nation do not have a 
full time public health officer. In those 
that do, only 3.4 percent of the people 
are served by health departments with. 
enough staff and facilities to meet ac- 
cepted minimum standards. 

In addition to shortages, we have 
bad distribution. Shortages are more 
acute in some states and regions than 
others; more acute in rural areas than 
in big cities; more acute among Negro 
Americans than among white Ameri- 
cans. We need to expand our pro- 
fessional schools and training centers, 
raise the standards of many of them, 
make it possible for able and ambitious 
young people to finance their profes-, 
sional education. We must face the 
fact that many areas—most rural com- 
munities, for example—simply do not 
have the funds to support adequate 
medical care. 

How are we, as a people, to provide 
all the training, all the equipment, all 
the services we need if we are to be 
a truly healthy nation? This was one 
of the most urgent questions raised by 
the Assembly. Some answers were 
offered. They call for study, decision 
—and action. 

Second, we need to take definite steps 
to abolish discrimination in training 
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and in health service. Here education 
is the crux of the problem. Obviously, 
an ignorant nation cannot be a healthy 
nation. We need to revamp our scheme 
of things, so that the 6,000,000 chil- 
dren of school age who are not now 
in school will have their fair chance. 
At present, they are receiving virtually 
no preparation for adult life in the 
modern world. Then there are the in- 
equalities which condemn some groups 
to inferior preparation for healthy, sat- 
isfying lives—rural children as against 
urban children, Negro children as 
against white children, Americans of 
Mexican descent as against young 
Americans of other national strains. 
Particularly do we need to redress the 
injustice which curtails the number of 
able- young Negro Americans who can 
get education and training—prepara- 
tory and professional—for careers in 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, research. 
Our failure to train Negro medical 
personnel has serious consequences. ‘To- 
day, for every 4,400 Negroes in this 
country, there is only one Negro doc- 
tor, as compared with one white doctor 
for every 850 of the white population. 
I realize, of course, that physicians of 
one race often treat patients of the 
other, but these figures represent a 
grave disparity in opportunities for 
education and training. Hospital facil- 
ities and the services of medical centers 
are even more inadequate than the 
number of Negro doctors, dentists, and 
nurses—and this in spite of the fact 
that Negro Americans represent 10 
percent of the total population. 
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Third, we must solve the problem 
of paying for medical care, so that 
the costs of sickness will not break the 
backs of families, and so that modern 
medical care to prevent illness and con- 
serve health will not be beyond the 
reach of the average family budget. 
This was one of the great new areas 
of agreement staked out by the Assem- 
bly. Distinguished spokesmen for the 
American Medical Association joined 
with representatives of labor, farmers, 
consumers, and other groups in declar- 
ing that “the principle of contributory 
health insurance should be the basic 
method of financing medical care for 
the large majority of the American 
people.” 

There are various alternatives pro- 
posed for action here. I myself am 
on record as favoring compulsory 
health, insurance, but I am not in- 
transigent. National health insurance 
is not a goal in itself. I see it as the 
best method of reaching the real goal— 
to bring medical care to all the people. 
If anyone can show me a better 
method, I'll switch like a shot. 


Watch Towers 


Out of the Assembly discussion, it 
seemed to me that four medical-scien- 
tific problems loomed up above all 
others. These were mental health, 
geriatrics and chronic disease, child 
care, research. Volumes could be writ- 
ten about each of these. I can only 
point to them here as the great watch 
towers along the border between what 
we have and what we need in knowl- 


edge, and personnel, and facilities. 

Looking back over the Assembly as 
a whole, I am impressed again by the 
spirit in which it worked. Seldom, it 
seems to me, have professionals and 
laymen discovered such a vast and sig- 
nificant range of common interest. Let 
me quote two telegrams that particu- 
larly heartened me. Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, wired: 
“Again my sincere congratulations on 
the best meeting of its kind I have 
ever attended in Washington.” 

And this came from the Reverend 
D. A. McGowan, director, Health and 
Hospitals, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference: ‘You have broken down 
barriers that have kept honest people 
apart. I see no reason why your ob- 
jective of health care for all the Ameri- 
can people, regardless of race, color or 
creed, cannot be achieved. . . . You 
have laid the foundations of a better 
understanding at every level of a prob- 
lem that has plagued us for many 
years.” 

What is the next step in putting to 
use the material and the findings of 
the Assembly? I can, of course, give 
only my own view. My hope is that 
out of this meeting will come, before 
long, a real working formula for the 
community. 

What does the local community re- 
quire in order to organize a drive for 
better health? First, a measure of what 
it has; second, a measure of what it 
needs. The difference between these 
two totals represents the health deficit 
of the community. No family, no busi- 
ness can set to work to wipe out a 
deficit without knowing exactly where 
it stands. It is the.same with a health 
deficit, but at present we do not have 
the tools to measure that. To measure 
a budgetary deficit, all we need are 
dollars-and-cents totals. Dollars and 
cents enter into a health deficit, too. 
But there are more significant criteria, 
and these we need to define and learn 
to use. They are essential for measur- 
ing the deficit, and they are essential, 
too, for measuring progress in climb- 
ing out of the “red.” 


Eventually, I believe we shall have 
specific blueprints by which a commu- 
nity can go forward. Given the size 
and shape of its health deficit, it will 
be possible for the community to get 
clear and accurate plans for progress. 
To develop these criteria and draw 
these blueprints seems to me the next 
great task of lay-professional coopera- 


tion in the health field. 
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Many people have asked me about 
the future of the National Health As- 
sembly. Because of the spirit generated 
at the Washington meeting, they feel 
that it should go on, that there should 
be similar meetings at stated intervals 
to evaluate progress, Consider needs, in- 
dicate lines of effort. This question 
will be answered by the executive com- 


mittee which is to meet within a few 
weeks. If the National Health Assem- 
bly disappears from the actual scene, it 
will have made a permanent contribu- 
tion. It furnished invaluable materials 
for shaping a ten-year health plan. 
It gave a tremendous impetus to health 
efforts all over the country. It pro- 
vided an amazing demonstration both 


of interest and of readiness ro act— 
enthusiasm not only in breadth but in 
depth. 

But above everything else, it seems 
to me the achievement of the National 
Health Assembly was the creation of 
a new climate of understanding, a new, 
united will to lift the health standards 
of the people of this country. 


Getting Services to People 


Most significant result of the Na- 
tional Health Assembly was the crea- 
tion of a bridge between the medical 
profession and consumer groups. For 
in those three days of discussions, areas 
of agreement were discovered and out- 
lined by representatives of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, farm groups, 
organized labor, the cooperative health 
federations and others interested in bet- 
ter health protection for the nation. 
Thus the democratic process staged a 
victory over dangerous group tensions 
that were predicted to be irremediable. 

Therefore, the Assembly accom- 
plished its purpose, for it was called by 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing, at the request of President 
Truman, to establish such areas of 
agreement as a possible foundation for 
a ten-year health program for the na- 
tion. Its operative machinery consisted 
of fourteen sections on various sub- 
jects, formed by an executive commit- 
tee appointed by Mr. Ewing. 

As THE SURVEY asked me to report 
specifically on the conference’s delibera- 
tions and findings in respect to the 
provision of health services, I will 
here focus attention particularly on the 
sections on professional personnel, hos- 
pital facilities, local health units, rural 
health, and community planning. 

One of the most urgent of all the 
recommendations came out of the sec- 
tion on local health units, chaired by 
Dr. Haven Emerson. 

Full time local health departments 
in every city and county, or combina- 
tion of counties, are essential to a 
strong health program, this section re- 
ported. This recommendation is al- 
ready embedded in a bill now before 
the Congress (S. 2189) that would 
provide federal aid to strengthen local 
public health units and increase their 
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number so that there will be a nation- 
wide coverage. 

The section also pointed out that 
local and state health councils, made 
up of all agencies and individuals con- 
cerned with health, as well as business, 
banking, and industrial groups, should 
cooperate with health department ofh- 
cials to plan the local program and 
keep it close to local needs. The con- 
sensus was that these councils must 
arouse the interest, aggressive support, 
and participation of the entire com- 
munity in a medical program that is 
both preventive and curative. It was 
suggested that the councils emphasize 
the basic importance of local control 
of health programs, the primary need 
for health education, the necessity of 
removing inequities in medical facilities 
as between communities and between 
economic groups in the community, and 
the values to be derived from lower- 
ing high death rates and decreasing 
incidence of disease and accidents. 


Retail Stores 


Adequate housing, a living wage, 
education, recreation, and a good en- 
vironment, as well as good working 
conditions, are all involved in physical 
and mental well-being, it was pointed 
out, and must be considered part of 
an over-all health program. However, 
the success of such broad areas of 
endeavor is likely to hinge on the pro- 
vision of adequate local health services. 
Basic to such services are local health 
units—the retail points for distribution 
for complete medical care. 

The discussions brought out some of 
the problems created by the present 
insufficiency of such units. At present, 
40,000,000 people are not reached by 
local health programs and many others 
are dissastisfied. The lack of preven- 


tion and referral services puts a heavy 
load on medical care. Where health 
units do exist they are often tucked 
away in a cellar room of the court 
house or jail. 

Participants in this section pointed 
out that the various functions of a 
health center should involve: a mech- 
anism for tabulating vital statistics and 
interpreting their significance; control 
of communicable diseases; sanitation; 
diagnostic and laboratory procedures; 
hygiene of human reproduction; infor- 
mation on health education and laws 
of living. 

Such retail health stores will have 
more and better goods for sale as medi- 
cal education and research go forward. 
Local health programs also involve the 
need for more factual information as 
to how many doctors, nurses, other 
medical personnel, and hospital facil- 
ities are actually needed in each com- 
munity. The discussion revealed that 
at present local health departments 
meeting the minimum standards are 
available to less than half of the nation, 
while two sevenths of the population, 
largely in rural areas, have no local 
health units whatever. People today are 
clamoring for security for their fam- 
ilies, the community, and the nation. 
They must be helped to recognize that 
the most important factors in security 
are good physical health and «stable 
emotions. 

The section on personnel, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Algo E. Hender- 
son, pointed up the great need for 
more doctors and nurses. This need 
has been accelerated by a growth in 
population, increasing federal, state, 
and local programs, and greater health 
consciousness on the part of the people. 
The participants’ estimates as to how 
many additional medical schools and 
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doctors may be required were uncer- 
tain. But they made it clear that what- 
ever steps are taken to extend medical 
training, the high quality of our pres- 
ent medical education must and will 
be maintained. 

The personnel section also recog- 
nized the importance of training more 
Negro physicians. This problem is part 
of the larger problem of improving 
opportunities for the education of Ne- 
groes in general if the number of 
Negroes qualified to enter medical 
schools is to meet the acute demand. 
Here will be the area where follow- 
up work will be urgent, if this recom- 
mendation is to be quickly and effec- 
tively implemented. 

It was, however, recognized that 
better general education is also needed 
by other medical school applicants. 
Though the best medical schools can 
still get students of high quality, one 
eighth of the students in other schools 
are not proper material. The number 
of well-trained applicants has decreased 
as teacher training for the grammar 
schools has gone down. ‘The bottleneck 
of talent is at the lowest level of edu- 
cation. 

The section on hospital facilities, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles 
F. Wilinsky, estimated the need for 
more hospital beds at 265,000 general, 
291,000 mental, 85,000 tuberculosis, 
and 245,000 chronic disease. This de- 
ficit, it was conceded, cannot be met 
within the ten-year limit set by the 
President. The Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act was praised as a 


sound approach to the problem, but 
the rural delegates insisted that it 
should be amended to help the poorer 
communities benefit by its provisions. 

The rural health section, with Jo- 
seph W. Fichter as chairman, advo- 
cated that every rural farm family be 
enrolled in a health insurance plan; 
that every farm have a decent water 
supply and a sanitary privy; that health 
facilities, including mobile units for 
isolated areas and home nursing serv- 
ices, be available to all rural people re- 
gardless of race; that every state have a 
health council and affiliated local coun- 
cils. The participants of this section 
agreed that enabling legislation should 
give local governments the right of 
taxation for the provision of compre- 
hensive medical care. In regard to the 
shortage of physicians in rural areas, 
it was suggested that more doctors 
might be willing to practice in the 
country if hospital facilities, more 
money, and cultural opportunities were 
available. 


Everybody’s Business 


The section on community planning, 
chaired by Dr. Florence Sabin, pointed 
up the values of state and local plan- 
ning councils for bringing about a 
general recognition and acceptance of 
health needs and the importance of 
public expenditures to meet them. It 
was suggested that only insofar as such 
recognition is attained will public and 
private funds, including individual ex- 
penditures, be forthcoming in increas- 
ing volume to meet health needs. It 
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seemed to be the general opinion that 
too little is now expended in the pres- 
ervation and maintenance of health in 
relation to other expenditures in the 
national economy. However, it was 
recognized that any drive for the in- 
crease of such expenditures must arise 
from acceptance by the people as a 
whole of the values inherent in a 
healthy nation. 

The group also discussed the role of 
citizens planning projects in gathering 
a-“body of knowledge” as a basis for 
stimulating action. Health education, 
it suggested, should encourage the con- 
ception of health as something broader 
than freedom from sickness—a general 
state of well-being based on social and 
economic as well as physical conditions. 
It emphasized the importance of suff- 
cient personnel in carrying through 
health projects. 

The discussions of all these sections 
—in fact, of the entire conference— 
was based on two assumptions: that a 
health program is everybody’s business 
and that its development depends on 
local initiative and a knowledge of 
local needs. State and federal help 
would be needed, it was clear, but since 
health is a function of the community’s 
total way of life, local autonomy must 
be preserved. 

Nobody dared, probably nobody 
could estimate what the total bill will 
be if the program of this National 
Health Assembly is to become a real- 
ity. 

But Dr. Louis I. Dublin, who had 
been influential in urging upon Mr. 
Ewing and the President that this 
Assembly should be convened, asked 
the practical question: ‘“‘What is the 
value of a man, and how much is it 
worth to save him for his family and 
the community?” He pointed out that 
when the family bread winner is in- 
capacitated or prematurely killed by 
disease, the cost of supporting that fam- 
ily is statistically demonstrated to be 
about $35,000 if the family income 
was $2,500 a year. When the head 
of the family is incapacitated, his care 
represents an additional economic bur- 
den to society. In spite of modern 
medical advances, the total cost of un- 
necessary deaths and disabilities is still 
enormous. In comparison, the price 
of adequate health measures, as out- 


“lined by the National Health Assem- 


bly, will be small. And besides physical 
health, it will bring on productivity 
in material, mental, and spiritual areas 
—all forces basic to a free economy and 
a democratic social structure. 
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| Eight sections of the National 
|Health Assembly were devoted to dis- 
I-cussions of the various kinds of serv- 
jpices that a comprehensive health pro- 
| g implies—maternal and_ child 
rhealth, chronic disease, research, re- 
jrhabilitation, mental health, dental 
health, nutrition, and environmental 
‘sanitation. It is impossible in this short 
espace to do more than scratch the sur- 
face of the discussions, but certain com- 
smon denominators can be noted. 

Every section reported progress in 
the last decade, and particularly in the 
past five years in respect to chronic 
diseases and rehabilitation. 

Every section deplored personnel 
| shortages and a desperate need for 

physicians, psychiatrists, nurses, medi- 
cal social workers, nutritionists, den- 
tists, scientists, and research personnel 
equipped to meet the demands of the 
new era in health service into which 
we are now entering. 

- Every section in some way over- 
lapped the discussions of every other 
section, making it obvious that inter- 
dependence of each upon the other was 
essential for maximum results. For 
example, discussion of the prevention 
of chronic diseases necessarily involves 
consideration of maternal and child 
health, conception, gestation, and early 
childhood. Nutrition too has a role 
to play in prevention or amelioration 
of chronic illness, as well as in promot- 
ing maternal and child health, while 
dental health is also involved. Since 
the war, rehabilitation services have 
demonstrated their great power to con- 
serve human resources which once were 
consigned to the scrap heap. 

Implications of mental health were 
interwoven with discussions of every 
aspect of physical health, sickness, dis- 
ability, rehabilitation—and this was 
natural, for without mental health, 
life cannot be fully lived and the in- 
dividual remains an unproductive mem- 
ber of society. In this field the short- 
age of all kinds of personnel is particu- 
larly acute. 

Environmental sanitarians reminded 
the Assembly that, while many sections 
were dealing with the problems of in- 
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dividual human beings, the sanitary en- 
gineers’ broad, impersonal assignment 
(water supply, sewage disposal, pure 
food, housing) impinges on all and 
needs the backing of everyone in- 
terested in health and welfare services. 

Research was recognized by every 
section as indispensable to understand- 
ing present conditions and, developing 
integrated future plans. 

So much, then, for the common de- 
nominators. What were the high 
points, either in accomplishment or 
goals for the future? 


Goals Ahead 


The section on chronic diseases and 
the agency process, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. James R. Miller, accepted 
as its chart of operations for the future 
the Joint Statement, ‘Planning for 
the Chronically Ill,” prepared by the 
American Hospital Association, the 
American Public Health Association, 
the American Medical Association, 
and the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation. This statement, based on 
data assembled during the past three 
years, has resulted in a program for 
action covering prevention, treatment, 
cure, rehabilitation, and the goal of 
“optimum health.” 

A common misconception that 
showed up in the discussions of this 
section was the confusion in the pub- 
lic mind of chronic diseases as “‘dis- 
eases of the aged.” Fully half of all 
chronically ill are less than forty-five 
years old and 16 percent are under 
twenty-five. Early diagnosis, preven- 
tive treatment, school health programs 
and health education, community serv- 
ices at home, in hospitals, in nursing 
homes, and rehabilitation, all must be- 
come part of the over-all pattern of 
service under skilled medical direction. 

However, the shift in the distribu- 
tion of the American population from 
youth to age, with a continuing trend 
predicted until 1980, makes the prob- 
lem of chronic diseases public enemy 
number one, and our battle to prevent 
them a major obligation. Any attack 
on chronic diseases and the aging proc- 
ess must include not only prevention 
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but also rehabilitation services. 

The discussion identified diseases of 
the heart and arteries as the major 
chronic enemy. It was pointed out 
that the discovery of the functional 
chemistry of arteriosclerosis would be 
one of the greatest medical events of 
the twentieth century. 

An important point that emerged in 
the discussions was the fact that the 
employment of older and disabled per- 
sons is not only of social but of eco- 
nomic importance for the country as a 
whole. ‘Therefore, it was suggested 
that a revamping of industrial and 
governmental retirement systems, now 
based on chronological age, should take 
place. Such systems, it was urged, 
should include professionally qualified 
“retirement boards” to consider the 
mental and physical capacity of indi- 
viduals to continue to work at ad- 
vanced ages. 

The section on maternal and child 
health, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Leona Baumgartner, summed up its 
proposals in the following statement: 

“The over-all goal toward which 
we are working is to assure every child 
the experiences in life that will result 
in his attaining adulthood fully mature 
and healthy in body and mind, emo- 
tionally secure, able to give more than 
is asked for, to face success and frus- 
tration with equanimity, to be self- 
reliant, to cooperate with his fellows, 
to take his place in a democratic so- 
ciety as a thoughtful, responsible citi- 
zen concerned with the common good, 
and to live harmoniously in a total 
changing environment.” 

This section’s nineteen recommenda- 
tions are studded with items about the 
rearing of children. Obviously the solu- 
tion of the problems of a disorganized 
society can only be remedied or pre- 
vented by stable, secure, tolerant citi- 
zens. On Child Health Day, Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, director of the World 
Health Organization, told the As- 
sembly: : 

“The finding of security on the part 
of the human being is a need of com- 
plete security in small infancy. Com- 
plete security in small infancy does not 
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depend even on adequate food supply 
or shelter. There is only one thing on 
which it does depend to the most im- 
portant degree—unquestionable,  all- 
embracing, obvious love, and nothing 
else will give a small child that degree 
of security on which he can build his 
citizenship, from which he can afford 
to adventure into a perilous world.” 

Participants in the section on re- 
search, chaired by Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
warned against the appalling shortage 
of scientific brains available and ready 
to enter the public health field. They 
blamed it on the meager financial re- 
turns. Pointing out that research with- 
out scientific leadership is not fruit- 
ful, they urged that federal funds be 
made available to foster medical re- 
search and to train medical investi- 
gators. 

The section on rehabilitation, with 
Or. Henry H. Kessler as chairman, 
presented figures from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, estimating 
that 166,000 men and women served 
by federal and state rehabilitation agen- 
cies increased their earnings by more 
than $600,000,000 and paid federal 
income taxes in excess of $50,000,000. 
With the average cost of individual re- 
habilitation quoted at $450, the results 
indicate that this is “good business.” 
More than 1,000,000 people now need 
rehabilitative service, but only about 
50,000 are being rehabilitated each 
year, while every year produces a 
larger “‘crop” of the disabled. 

The years ahead require more ade- 
quate financing by federal and_ state 
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governments ; teaching and training of 
rehabilitation experts and technicians ; 
research in prosthesis, certification of 
limb fitters and vendors. 

The dental health section, with Dr. 
Ernest G. Sloman as chairman, stressed 
the enormous cost of dental caries to 
the individual and to society; the need 
of more widespread and understand- 
able dental health education; the wis- 
dom of utilizing dental hygienists un- 
der professional direction ; elimination 
of outmoded techniques. Its partici- 
pants looked to government to promote 
research and to provide financial sup- 
port for professional. education, as did 
those of all other sections. 

The mental health section, chaired 
by Dr. William C. Menninger, ex- 
hibited considerable concern over the 
shortage of fully qualified personnel in 
all branches of mental health work. It 
considered the problem of ‘“non- 
psychiatric” personnel as well as the 
psychiatrically trained, stressing the 
importance of developing more fully 
the competence of both groups in deal- 
ing with opportunities to promote men- 
tal health. 

The non-psychiatric group includes 
public health personnel, the general 
physician and other medical specialists, 
nurses and other hospital personnel, so- 
cial workers, vocational counselors, 
representatives of management and in- 
dustry, labor leaders, lawyers, judges, 
law enforcement officers, recreation 
workers and, last but not least, 
teachers. The section suggested imple- 
menting the education of these groups 


through conferences, institutes, work 
shops, and “flying teams” of teaching 
psychiatric specialists. 

Recognition was also given to the 
need for improving and expanding 
psychiatric training facilities, especially 
with the view of training more 
“trainers; community planning for 
more mental hospital beds as well as 
for mental hygiene clinic service; study 
of the cultural environment and its role 
in mental hygiene; and responsibility 
of the school in the mental hygiene 
field. 

The section on nutrition, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Frank G. Bou- 
dreau, urged the creation of national 
and international nutrition councils 
such as were previously recommended 
in the Hot Springs Conference of the 
United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization in 1943. This sec- 
tion also brought out the importance 
of basic information on nutrition as a 
part of the equipment of all persons 
engaged in health activities. 

The section on environmental sani- 
tation, Arthur R. Weston, chairman, 
called for greater community partici- 
pation in this field, with need for more 
money, more personnel, and more re- 
search. 

The major accomplishment of these 
meetings might be summed up thus: a 
recognition of the interdependence of 
every area of our fields of service upon 
every other; and a frank acknowledg- 
ment of broad areas of complete agree- 
ment which can provide the base for 
future progress. 
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The National Health Assembly 
swith its many sections might be com- 
)pared to a fourteen-ring circus. One 
‘issue, however, entered almost every 
:ring—though it was often kept out of 
*the limelight. This was the question: 
How shall we pay for the tasks which 
sexperts agree should be performed ? 

The section on personnel, for in- 
stance, ‘considered scholarships to at- 
tract capable young men and women 
into medicine and to lure them toward 
practices in places that are now under- 
doctored. But what good will a medi- 
cal scholarship program be to small 
towns unless it is possible to support 
young doctors who have _ received 
scholarships, so that they will be able 
to make a living in rural areas after 
they have graduated? Plans must be 
made for-the continued financial sup- 
port of doctors in many rural areas if 
the poorer sections of our country are 
to benefit from the award of medical 
scholarships. How this should be done 
is controversial. 

Economic problems again hovered 
around the section on maternal care 
and child health services where special- 
ists bore witness to their long, steady 
advance in formulating standards and 
- procedures through which maternal 
death rates can be cut and children’s 
health improved. But how shall these 
services be paid for? Should the pres- 
ent federal grants to the states be in- 
creased? Should an insurance plan 
carry more of the load? Should spe- 
cial grants be added, as for school 
health services? Should publicly sup- 
ported services be open to all children, 
or only to those whose parents pass a 
means test? 

Similarly, the problem was at least 
relevant, if unrecognized, in the sec- 
tion on chronic disease. The experts 
in this section showed great progress 
in defining what should be done. But 
how shall the care of the chronically 
ill be supported financially? A large 
proportion of chronic patients cannot 
finance their own medical care on the 
usual individual fee-for-service basis, 
and private charity is insufficient to 
cope with this problem. 
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The residuary legatee of the rela- 
tions between health and the dollar 
was the section on medical care. Here 
was a section loaded with potential 
fireworks. But instead of a shambles 
it produced unsuspected and long over- 
due areas of agreement among persons 
generally considered to be at opposite 
poles of opinion. Consider the section’s 
first three recommendations: 

1. Adequate medical service for the 

prevention of illness, the care and re- 
lief of sickness and the promotion of 
a high level of physical and mental 
health should be available to all with- 
out regard to race, color, creed, resi- 
dence or economic status. 
‘2. The principle of contributory 
health insurance should be the basic 
method for financing medical care for 
the large majority of the American 
people, in order to remove the burden 
of unpredictable sickness costs, abolish 
the economic barrier to adequate medi- 
cal services, and avoid the indignities 
of a “means test.” 

3. Health insurance should be ac- 
companied by such use of tax funds as 
may be required to (a) furnish services 
which are public responsibilties; and 
(b) supplement health insurance as 
necessary to provide adequate services 
for the whole population. Thus the 
wholly indigent would be covered. 
Thus dental and other special services 
and the needs of some rural areas 
could be provided for. 


Harmony and Difference 


Would you think that these pro- 
nouncements came from the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the Farm- 
ers’ Union, the American Association 
of Social Workers, or the American 
Medical Association? Actually, they 
came from no one of these, but as an 
agreement of representatives of all 
these bodies and many others. 

Affirming everybody’s right to ade- 
quate medical care is nothing new to 
physicians or to informed laymen, 
though the addition of the antidiscrimi- 
nation clause gives it timeliness. How- 
ever, it is something new and important 


Who Will Pay the Costs? 


to agree that the “large majority” of 
Americans should prepay their medical 
costs while they are well, instead of 
letting the whole burden fall on their 
pocketbooks when they are sick or just 
afterwards. 

A few weeks ago after a radio broad- 
cast a listener said to me, “Why, until 
today I always thought that health in- 
surance was just for low income 
groups.” That idea has been common 
among lay people and doctors and has 
been incorporated into many, of the 
voluntary insurance plans sponsored by 
medical societies. But the second rec- 
ommedation of the Assembly’s section 
on medical care recognizes that un- 
predictable sickness can hit any family 
to a degree only the wealthy can 
afford, and that the fear of the expense 
makes many persons postpone or go 
without needed care. It recognizes that 
Americans do not want charity, rebel 
at a means test, and wish to pay their 
own way. 

As the discussions in the medical 
care section proceeded, it became ap- 
parent that, while differences of opin- 
ion did exist between organized medi- 
cine and the lay groups, the major 
issue was not health insurance. The 
issue was whether health insurance 
should be “voluntary” or “govern- 
mental.”” Then, as the talk went for- 
ward, it became clear that two sets of 
people were really not talking about 
the same thing. On the one side, physi- 
cians who insisted that joining a health 
insurance plan should be wholly vol- 
untary, maintained that if payments 
into a health insurance plan were re- 
quired by law, government would not 
only compel payment but would run 
all the rest of the show, including the 
doctors. They painted pictures of 
Washington “bureaucrats” telling doc- 
tors and people what to do. 

On the other hand, the persons who 
advocated national health insurance 
displayed a wholly different conception 
of its functioning. They were just as 
insistent upon the right of the patient 
to choose his physician freely as were 
the representatives of the American 
Medical Association. However, they 
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proposed a national health insurance 
fund parceled out to states and local- 
ities, managed by the people and the 
doctors in each locality, and operated 
by various methods, including contin- 
uance of many of the voluntary plans 
that we have today. 

It proved impossible to get an agree- 
ment between those who saw govern- 
ment as an ogre and those who viewed 
it aS an instrument. 

When the invitations to the Na- 
tional Health Assembly arrived early 
this spring, many persons remembered 
the first National Health Conference 
held in July ten years ago when 200 
physicians and laymen, called together 
at the suggestion of President Roose- 
velt, filled the ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington. At that 
conference the major issue was need— 
how wide are the nation’s health needs 
and how deep?—but at this year’s 
Health Assembly, four times bigger, 
the discussion turned less on needs than 
on what we should do about them. 
This may have been why the medical 
care section alone was as large as the 
whole conference of a decade ago. 
Physicians, administrators, and repre- 
sentatives of labor, farm, cooperative, 
women’s, veterans’, religious, and social 
work organizations expressed them- 
selves freely. 


Harmony and Variations 


I came away from the meetings of 
the medical care section with a height- 
ened appreciation of the American way 
of hammering ideas out on the anvils 
of open discussion. Sometimes people 
get hammered out too. Things moved 
a bit slowly at first, owing to the too 
general character of the first batch of 
assigned papers, but after the audience 
was given a chance, there were no dull 
moments. Dr. Hugh Leavell’s impar- 
tial chairmanship kept the temperature 
down. Under the official rules that 
_had been given him, representatives of 
federal government bureaus, including 
some of the best experts in the country 
on the subjects under consideration, 
were not allowed to speak even to 
answer factual questions. If it had 
been possible to bring a larger volume 
of really pertinent data before the 
meeting, the frontiers of agreement 
might have been extended still further. 

There were lighter moments, too. 
Everyone who attended will remember 
how tension dropped and a spirit of 
medical-lay cooperation blossomed 
when, toward the end of one of the 
warmest sessions, Father Donald Mc- 
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Gowan of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council told the story of the early 
worm who pushed his head out of the 
earth just after sunrise one spring 
morning. Close by he perceived an- 
other worm protruding. “Good morn- 
ing,” said the first worm, “‘it’s a beau- 
tiful day. Let’s cooperate to enjoy it.” 
“Tt is a lovely day,” replied the other, 
“and we certainly had better cooperate, 
for don’t you know, I’m your other 
end!” 

Representatives of seventeen nation- 
al organizations, representing millions 
of persons, including two medical’ 
groups, drew up an eight-point state- 
ment containing the three recommen- 
dations already mentioned, plus the fol- 
lowing: 

4. Voluntary prepayment group 
health plans organized on a community 
or collective bargaining level, embody- 
ing group practice and providing com- 
prehensive service, offer to their mem- 
bers the best of modern medical care. 
Such plans furthermore are the best 
available means at this time of bringing 
about improved distribution of medi- 
cal care, particularly in rural areas. 
Hence such plans should be encouraged 
by every means, It is recognized, how- 
ever, that even under the most favor- 
able circumstances such voluntary plans 
cannot be expected to cover the health 
needs of the entire nation.* 

5. The people have the right to 
establish voluntary insurance plans on 
a cooperative basis and legal restric- 
tions upon such right (other than those 
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necessary to assure proper standards 
and qualifications) now existing in a 
number of states, should be removed. 

6. High standards of service, effi- 
cient administration and reasonable 
costs require: 

(a) Coordination of the services 
of physicians, hospitals and other health 
agencies in all phases of prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment; 

(b) Efficient cooperation between 
the providers and the consumers of 
such services under the general prin- 
ciple that the responsibility for general 
policies, finances, and administration 
should rest preponderantly upon the 
lay group; for professional standards 
and procedures, upon the professional 
group; for mutual consultation on all 
matters of joint interest, upon both 
groups. 

7. A national health insurance plan, 
assuring free choice of doctor, profes- 
sional freedom for the doctor and de- 
centralized administration through the 
maximum utilization of state and local 
bodies is necessary in order to bring 
the benefits of health insurance to all 
who need it. 

8. Voluntary insurance plans which 
provide services and which meet 
acceptable standards should continue 
under a national health insurance plan. 

Notice the italicized portions. In'the 
steering committee of the medical care 
section, the two representatives of the 
American Medical Association agreed 
with the representatives of labor and 
farm cooperatives only as far as the 
italics go. They would not agree to 
any national health insurance plan, 
even of the kind described in point 7. 
They would not agree to sharing ad- 
ministrative responsibility with the peo- 
ple who receive and pay for medical 
services. 

They did agree—and here is a great 
gain—that voluntary plans cannot 
reach everyone. (See last sentence, rec- 
ommendation 4.)* And _ they also 
agreed to the people’s right to start 
voluntary health insurance plans them- 
selves. (See recommendation 5.) 

The pinch of this fifth point is the 
fact that some twenty states have re- 
strictive laws on this matter. These 
laws, passed during the last few years 
at the instance of state medical so- 
cieties, limit the right of the people to 
establish their own insurance plans. In 
many states, they give control of all 
voluntary plans to organized medicine. 


* Editor’s Note: This sentence was omitted 


from the final report of the section drawn up 
after the Assembly. 
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The representatives of organized 
medicine in this section had been faced 
for two days by lay men and women 
from many parts of this country, who 
had made it courteously but firmly 
clear that they knew what they wanted. 
It does not follow that because repre- 
sentatives of the American Medical 
Association accepted these five and a 
half points, the official governing bodies 
of the state medical societies and of 
the AMA will approve them. Never- 
theless, the fact that delegates from 
organized medicine publicly accepted 
principles like the above is encouraging 
to progressive physicians and will 
strengthen the hand of all lay groups 
in future national and local conferences 
with medical societies. 

The discussion also made evident 
that labor and the rural cooperatives 
will continue their support for national 
health insurance, although an increas- 
ing number of unions are planning to 
work out health insurance plans with 
their employers through collective bar- 


gaining and to push rural medical co- 
operatives more aggressively than ever 
before. 

Said Harry Becker, director of the 
Social Security Department of the 
United Automobile Workers, and 
chairman of the CIO delegation at 
the Assembly: “The labor and other 
consumer groups cannot compromise 
on the basic question: a public program 
for all of the people. As long as four 
out of five children live in families 
with incomes less than $3,000 a year, 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people cannot pay for full 
and comprehensive medical care offered 
through voluntary plans.” 

Reporting a survey just made in 
Detroit, Mr. Becker added: “We 
found that 87 percent of the workers 
found medical costs difficult to meet. 
Of the workers who felt they needed 
some kind of medical care, 41 percent 
had never seen a doctor about the con- 
dition. The top worry of these workers 
was how to support their families if 


they fell sick. Then, they were wor- 
ried about how they would meet medi- 
cal bills. These are the areas of in- 
security to which union planning must 
give top priority.” 

The medical care section achieved 
agreement on one more important 
point: that AMA representatives, la- 
bor and rural groups should meet for 
further discussions. Steps were taken 
to arrange such meetings in the near 
future. Much may result from these 
conferences. 

Many persons shared the feelings of 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of the 
Social Security Committee, AFL, who 
said: ““When the AMA representatives 
agreed with us on the principle that 
‘contributory health ineurance should. 
be the basic method of financing medi- 
cal care’ for most of the American 
people, that proved the success of this 
Assembly and made our gathering here 
together and the time we have spent 
well worth while even if we had 
achieved no other thing.” 


Where Health Needs Meet 


The most human of all human in- 
terests drew us together in this Na- 
tional Health Assembly. It is the in- 
terest in what most of our forefathers 
and many of us still call “the temple 
of the soul.” After all, nothing affects 
us more personally and more directly 
than the health of our bodies. .. . 

It is the great achievement of this 
Assembly that so many different ex- 
perts in so many different fields have 
reached agreement on so many subjects. 

Now, there is one common denomi- 
nator that struck me with special force 
in every one of the fourteen section 
reports. It is this: each section regards 
its own field as fundamental, basic, 
all important, indispensable. And in 
each case, the logic behind these sec- 
tion reports seems to me absolutely 
unanswerable. But it seems to me that 
the subjects the Assembly has covered 
do not conflict at all; they overlap. 

Actually they complement and even 
duplicate each other. The need for 
more and better research, for instance, 
is a universal need. It goes through 
all these sections. A good local health 
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unit is going to interest itself both in 
the care of the young and the care of 
the aged. It is going to interest itself 
in mental as well as dental cases; it 
is going to interest itself in questions 
of environment as well as questions of 
nutrition. 

Several of these sections have re- 
ferred to the question of discrimination 
against Negroes, but discrimination 
takes many forms, and the best cure 
for discrimination, after all, is educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most important single 
common denominator in all the section 
reports is the need for more facts, more 
research, more information. For in- 
stance, how many more doctors, nurses, 
and medical personnel do we actually 
need? What do we need in the way 
of enlarged hospital facilities? 

And these questions tie in with the 
question of rural health. The rural 
health section had a great deal more 
information than the section on mental 
health. Perhaps that is because we 
have had country doctors much longer 
than we have had psychiatrists, though 


the country doctor is becoming the for- 
gotten man. To the outsider, it might= 
seem the psychiatrist is getting all the 
breaks, until we read the report from 
the mental health section with its 
urgent request for much more infor- 
mation in a field that is perhaps more 
tragically understaffed than any other 
health field. 

Without going into the whole list of 
section reports and the details, it seems 
possible to draw this conclusion: near- 
ly all the sections called first and fore- 
most for come information and per- 
sonnel. 

To most Americans “shortage” is a 
wartime word. To those who are fight- 
ing a never-ending war against all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, shortage re- 
mains just as familiar a word as ever. 

First, there is the shortage of high- 
ly trained personnel, of doctors, re- 
searchers, and specialists in different 
fields. ‘Then there is the shortage of 
assistants, especially dental assistants 
and nurses. Then there is the shortage 
of medical schools and medical teach- 
ers, the shortage of hospitals, and, it 
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seems above all else, a shortage of cash. 

How are we going to pay for all 
the training, all the equipment, all 
the services we need? How are we 
going to make the career of adminis- 
tering to the nation’s health a career 
that does not require superhuman 
effort, superhuman sacrifice, or else a 
superman’s bank account? 

Perhaps it is not so much a question 
of salaries as it is a question of less 
costly training and of greater security 
for those who are financially equipped 
to practice medicine, go in for research 
or engage in related fields of public 
health. 


Taxpayers’ Burden 

Leaving to one side the controversial 
question of federal health insurance, 
there does seem to be a rather wide- 
spread feeling that the taxpayer is 
going to have to carry some, probably 
more, of the financial burden that 
better health service requires. 

The rural health section, for in- 
stance, is unanimously agreed that the 
federal government must bear a greater 
share of the expense of rural medical 
care. The farming communities, even 
the farming states, just have not got 
the funds. On the other hand, the 
local health units must rely largely 
upon local support—perhaps through 
local taxation, somewhat after the 
fashion of our schools. 
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But, can local communities carry the 
whole load of maintaining and extend- 
ing hospital service? And if the state, 
in addition to the federal government, 
comes into the picture, what part has 
the state medical association to play? 
What representation will the public 
have? 

Dr. Ivy’s section on the nation’s need 
for research in the service of health, 
recommends fluid funds from federal 
tax sources. No less important than 
the need for funds is the need for 
personnel. Really the two go together. 
Get the money and you can get the 
men. 

This Assembly cannot, under the 
law and under its own rules, recom- 
mend any definite legislation. I do not 
think this prevents me from touching 
on the question of the membership of 
the United States in the World Health 
Organization. I think it was clear to 
everyone present that all members of 
all sections agreed that whatever their 
other differences may be, they were 
united in wanting the United States 
to join the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

And this question of the World 
Health Organization is not the only 
matter on which this Assembly has 
reached agreement. 

Perhaps its greatest single achieve- 
ment is that all kinds of public organi- 
zations have sat down together and 
worked out common problems and 
common programs with members of the 
medical profession and other scientific 
groups. 

‘That so many doctors not only have 
taken the time to work with the Na- 
tional Health Assembly but have 
shown themselves so cooperative, so 
understanding, so open-minded, seems 
to me the most promising and most 
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important development of this whole 
meeting. 

There is no question that the high 
spot of this Assembly is the cooperation 
between men of science and the general 


public. 
Facts and Action 


As I have already said, all the sec-. 
tion reports call for more and more 
facts. Of course, none of them has yet 
got the complete story. That will never 
be told. Some of them are just be- 
ginning to pioneer. All of them need 
to correlate what they already know. 
But we Americans, as a people, seem 
to have a blind passion for facts as facts. 
We have an almost mystical faith in 
statistics. 

Certainly, the collection of facts 
is a necessary and rewarding enter- 
prise, but it is not a substitute for 
action. It is not a substitute for some- 
thing that is even more difficult than 
action, and that is thought. Too many 
of us collect facts simply to avoid 
having to do anything about it. We 
are like the fanatic who redoubles his 
zeal after he has lost sight of his ob- 
jective . . . the mere accumulation of 
facts is not an end, an aim in itself. 
It is what we do with the facts, it is 
what we make the facts mean that 
really matters. 

I cannot tell people in the health 
field what the facts that they have 
gathered together mean. I don’t know. 
But I am sure a lot of you do. In 
some fields you will, of course, want 
to go out and gather more facts. Right- 
ly! But in other cases, I am sure that 
you have enough facts to spell out some 
answers; and in still other cases, you 
know the answers already and your 
next step is to do something about 
them. 
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Recommendations for Health 


Some steps urged in the final reports of the sec- 


tional meetings of the National Health Assembly. 


Professional Personnel 


Federal aid to medical, dental, and nursing schools 
granted in such a way as to stimulate local support from 
public and private sources. 

Federal aid to medical, dental, and nursing students 
through loans, scholarships or fellowships. 

Periodic analyses of the needs and demands for medical, 
dental, and nursing personnel. 

Provision of medical education to qualified applicants 
without discrimination as to race, color or sex. 


Hospital Facilities 


Extension of the program under the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act with an increase of federal appro- 
priation. 

Integration of the hospital program of the Veterans 
Administration with the program of the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. 

Integration of functions of hospitals, health departments, 
and other health agencies in the interests of greater efh- 
ciency and service to the patient. 

Development of diagnostic clinics, out-patient services, 
home medical care, and allied programs in the interests 
of greater efficiency and service to the patient. 

The inclusion of preventive medical and dental service 
and public health education as a regular function of the 
modern hospital. 

Development of standards for facilities for the care of 
the mentally ill and persons with chronic disease. 

Development of plans for adequate hospital facilities 
and health programs to include well coordinated and 
highly integrated networks of mobile units, clinics, com- 
munity hospitals, district hospitals, regional hospitals, and 
great medical centers. 


Local Public Health Units 


The establishment of full time. local health units 
throughout the nation, financed jointly by local, state, and 
federal governments. 

Increased personnel and facilities for training at least 
to double their present capacity. 

Support of recruitment through good salaries, profes- 
sional recognition, tenure, fellowships, and information to 
high school students about opportunities. 

The immediate appropriation of new federal funds for 
training and recruitment. 

The acceptance of responsibility on the part of local 
health units for: vital statistics, communicable diseases, 
environmental sanitation, laboratory service, maternal and 
child health, chronic diseases, and health education. 

The creation by local communities of voluntary, coordi- 
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_points to be included, 


nating agencies, such as a health council or committee, 
composed of civic-minded individuals and representatives 
of professional groups and official and voluntary health 
agencies. 


Chronic Disease 


Final report not available at this writing. For section 
discussion, see page 189. 


Maternal and Child Health 


Adoption of a national plan to put health opportuni- 
ties and safeguards within reach of all mothers and chil- 
dren, white and Negro, urban and rural, rich and poor— 
backed by private enterprise, voluntary agencies, private 
practitioners, and local, state, and federal governmental 
support. 

Detailed report not available at this writing. For 
see page 189. 


Rural Health 


Final report not available. 
discussion, see page 188. 


For high points of the 


Research 


Stimulation of nongovernmental support of medical 
and public health research from such sources as: voluntary 
agencies, philanthropic foundations, industrial foundations 
or individual industries, individual donors, and other com- 
munity sources. 

Fluid financial support from federal tax sources on a 
long term basis to foster research in medical schools and 
other scientific institutions to be used primarily for increase: 
in salaries and personnel and not to exceed $100,000 
annually for each institution applying. 

The inclusion of basic facility costs in federal grants for 
1esearch in medical and allied fields. 

The provision of funds for research in fields in which 
progress in research is not commensurate with its impor- 
tance to the health field—such as studies in accident 
proneness and prevention, diseases of great social impor- 
tance, and Arctic health; and provision of funds for 
research in fields in which important discoveries seem 
imminent or in which conclusions need additional critical 
analysis. 

Development of fellowship programs carefully corre- 
lated with the predicted needs of trained workers. 

The establishment of an information center on research 
fellowships, projects, sources of support, facilities, and 
personnel. 

A national educational program to inform the public 
of the accomplishments of animal experimentation, its 
necessity and its humaneness. — 
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Medical Care 

See pages 191-192, (italicized portions ) for the first 
six recommendations of the medical care section. An addi- 
tional recommendation urged: 

Coordination of a medical care program with all efto 
directed toward providing people with adequate housing, 4 
living wage, continuous productive and creative employ- 
ment under safe working conditions. 
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State and Community Planning 
Final report not available at this writing. For points 
tentatively recommended, see page 188. 


Rehabilitation 

Federal grants-in-aid to assist universities to develop 
opportunities for the professional training of rehabilitation 
personnel; to help states inventory their rehabilitation, 
physical medicine, and workshop facilities, survey the need 
for further facilities, and develop programs for their estab- 
lishment under public and private auspices; to provide 
states with a broader financial basis for the establishment, 
expansion, and support of such facilities; to encourage 
universities, nonprofit research institutions, and govern- 
mental agencies to develop research in rehabilitation 
methods and techniques; to help each state conduct a study 
to determine the characteristics of its disabled population. 

An educational program to encourage young persons to 
go into the professions involved in the fields of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation. 

Cooperation and exchange of information among public 
and private, national, state, and local organizations engaged 
in various aspects of rehabilitation. 

An educational program to inform professional personnel 
as well as the general public in regard to. developments 
and needs in the field of rehabilitation. 

The inclusion in all hospitals of services in physical 
medicine. 

The inclusion of instruction in physical medicine in all 
medical schools. 


Dental Health 


The provision of federal funds to expand research 
in dental health and for studies and experiments in various 
ways of administering dental health programs for school 
-children, the indigent, low income groups, and residents 
of rural areas. 

The creation of a commission to define standards of 
dental care. 

The provision of additional courses in dental health 
education in all institutions which train personnel for the 
fields of health and education. 

Utilization by the dental profession to the fullest extent 
of known measures of prevention and control. 

Financial participation in dental health programs by 
the federal and state governments with needs indicated and 
policies determined at the local level. 

Federal grants to dental schools for scholarships and 
fellowships, for the construction and equipment of dental 
facilities and for assistance in maintenance, operation, and 
research. 

The expansion of opportunities for Negroes to secure 
dental education. 

The establishment of additional courses for the training 
of dental hygienists, assistants, and technicians in dental 
schools and other nonprofit educational institutions. 
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The maintenance of present high standards of dental 
practice in all dental health programs. 


Mental Health 
Final seport not available at this writing. For points 
under consideration, see page 190. 


Nutrition 

Incorporation of instruction in nutrition in the train- 
ing ‘programs of all health personnel, particularly physi- 
cians, health officers, dentists, health educators, social 
workers, and teachers. Se ; 

The development of a cooperative nutrition education 
program on national, state, and local levels. 

The establishment of a National Nutrition Organiza- 
tion. 

The expansion of the present nutrition section in the 
U. S. Public Health Service to division status, and in- 
creased funds for grants-in-aid for the development of state 
nutrition programs, 

The establishment of special nutrition units in state 
health departments, directed by full time qualified admin- 
istrators. 

The creation of state nutrition councils representative 
of official and non-official agencies in the field of nutrition. 

The establishment of local nutrition councils and the 
provision of nutrition services by local health departments. 

The expansion of food production based on actual nutri- 
tional needs and taking into account probable future age- 
sex distribution of the population as well as increases in 
total population. 

The adoption of a national conservation program in- 
volving soil, water, and related biological resources and 
including land use planning. 

Improved educational programs to step up application 
of our present knowledge in regard to the conservation 
of the nutrient content of food. 

An expanded school lunch program for the malnour- 
ished. 

Amendment of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
authorize the administrator to define standards of nutri- 
tional quality for processed foods. 

The extension of research in the relationship between 
nutrition and health, particularly in regard to the nutri- 
tional status of population groups, the fundamental human 
nutritional requirements, the effect of levels of nutrition 
upon degenerative diseases, methods of protecting groups 
vulnerable to malnourishment, measurements of nutrients, 
functions of foods, educational methods. 


Environmental Sanitation 


_ Greater community participation in environmental 
Sanitation concerns, 

Joint campaigns by federal, state, and local authorities 
to correct and abate surface water pollution and to develop 
and protect underground water resources. 

Expansion of milk pasteurization and compulsory refrig- 
eration of certain foods, the development of sanitary 
codes by food industries, and the authorization of health 
departments to reject substandard foods. 

Financial participation by the federal government in 
housing for low income groups and participation of local 
health departments in promotion of programs for better 


ave housekeeping, such as smoke control and refuse 
disposal. 
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I can’t tell you how much I appreciate your taking the time and 
trouble to come here and work on something that is of vital interest 
to the United States and the world as a whole. I hope you will fur- 
nish us with some solutions to some of the problems with which we 
are faced....The President can’t solve problems by himself. The 
Congress can’t solve problems. The President and the Congress and 
the country can solve any problem that comes before us.—From 
President Truman’s address of welcome to the National Conference 
on Family Life. 
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The kamily Is the Anvil 


A summary of the statement made at the opening session of the Conference 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Director, Caroline Zachry Institute, New York, N. Y. 


The term “life cycle’ as it is 
biologically considered, has been devel- 
oped to indicate the whole range of the 
organism’s life career from birth to 
death. When we talk about the life 
cycle of the family, we mean that it 
too goes through various changes be- 
ginning with early days of marriage 
and the expectant family; the pre- 
school family; the school age family; 
the family as a “launching center’; 
and the aging family. 

This concept gives us an awareness 
of the shifting, changing life of a 
family that takes place from the court- 
ship days on. We must not forget that 
families are always in transition, as 
the individual members of the family 
are growing, developing, maturing and 
aging; as they face the various tasks 
of life which confront them as indi- 
vidual men and women and boys and 
girls. For purposes of this Conference 
discussion, the parts of the family’s life 
cycle have been grouped into three 
phases: the founding family, that is, 
the beginning of family life in the 
early days, the expanding family, and 
the contracting family. 

We are being called upon to try to 
do some creative thinking that means 
pooling our experience, and commu- 
nicating it in terms so that laymen can 
understand what we have in mind; 
and to try to develop some kind of 
orchestration of knowledge and experi- 
ence for the better understanding and 
help of the family. We will face, each 
one of us, the task of trying to put our 
own specialized interests together in 
terms of their meaning for the on- 
going family as it passes through these 
three larger divisions of the life cycle. 

There is another dimension of this 
problem that we must recognize and 
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try to incorporate into our thinking. 
The family is not only the target, the 
focus of all of these various interests, 
professions and agencies, the family 
is not only the user and consumer of 
all of these different services, but the 
family justifies and demands our con- 
sideration because it is the action and 
the reaction and the interaction of the 
members of the family that really cre- 
ate this thing that we call family life. 
You cannot put your fingers on it. It 
is a relationship, and we have unfor- 
tunately no adequate language to de- 
scribe this very subtle complicated in- 
terplay of personalities in the family. 

The nearest analogy is in the case 
of a team, where each individual has 
a certain, defined task or position 
which he’ has learned to play, but 
which he must learn to play and carry 
out in an ever-changing constellation 
of activities with respect to other mem- 
bers of his team. Something arises out 
of the interaction of those plays which 
is called a team, and by their inter- 
action they also create something which 
governs what they individually do. 
Family life, if we approach it in these 


terms, is not static and fixed. It is a 
varying, changing, dynamic equilibrium 
or attempted equilibrium in which real 
people, real personalities, emotions, life 
histories, memories, and expectations 
are engaged in trying to work out a 


way of life, to develop and maintain 
a design for living. 

We must remind ourselves it is the 
family and all of its members who have 
to wrestle with the problem of recon- 
ciling and articulating all of the differ- 
ent ideas, views, services, and facilities ; 
and to meet the requirements of all 
the different public and private agen- 
cies, business, industry, church and 
schools, and everything else. 

We put the major burden on the 
family because the agencies and the 
experts have been too busy developing 
their professionalized services and skills 
to stop and say how we can integrate 
what we have got to offer the family. 
Previous discussions and most of our 
programs for family life have ignored 
this necessity that the family faces. It 
is a difficult problem to adjust the 
advice and services of the experts who, 
each in his. specialized way, give 
opinions and views, without reference 
to what other experts of other agencies 
and other programs have done. 

Some of the major difficulties of 
family life today are developed by, 
created by, if you please, the lack of 
synchronization by the very people 
whose business it is to try to help the 
family. We have been too busy devel- 
oping new programs, developing new 
skills. Now the time has come when 
we must try to synthesize our knowl- 
edge and experience and articulate our 
skills into some kind of unified way 
of thinking, if we are going to give 
families what they need and if we are 
going to derive the full benefits of the 
time, money, and skills going into the 
various programs for family life. 

If we can begin to develop the new 
pattern of thinking and_ concerted 
planning, if we can begin to develop 
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a way of communication, of pooling 
our knowledge and experience and in- 
terest and capacities, then this confer- 
ence will have made a large and ‘sig- 
nificant contribution to the future. 

We do not solve our problems; we 
restate them. We had better stop talk- 
ing about solving the family problems, 
because life is a series of problems and 
family life will always be. problem- 
atical. It is an aspiration, an attempt 
to achieve a way of life, to work out 
intimate, personal, human relationships. 
But we can restate those problems in 
the light of new knowledge and under- 
standing, and perhaps help people then 
to deal with them more effectively. 

Emerson said, some of you may re- 
member, that you cannot toss a pebble 
without changing the center of gravity 
of the universe. In the same way, we 
Can say two people cannot marry, bear 
and rear children without having a pro- 
found and ever-spreading impact on 
the whole of our national life, nor can 
they marry, establish a home and have 
children without being exposed to the 
full impact of our social, economic, 
political, and other activities, includ- 
ing our international affairs. 

We have got to begin to think, then, 
in terms of home and family life as 
a small circle in which various activi- 
ties are carried on, but that circle is 
surrounded by a series of concentric 
circles—the immediate neighborhood, 
the community, the local government, 
state government, federal government. 

It seems to me that here we are be- 
ginning to face the same problem that 
medicine has of dealing with a com- 
plicated organism, of many different 
specialized organizations, systems, 
structures, and physiological functions 
for which it needs some unifying con- 
cept and in which it can recognize the 
difficulties and treat the whole organ- 
ism, not just the individual part. 

We have today an extraordinary va- 
riety of facilities and resources for fam- 
ily life, much of which we as indi- 
vidual members of families do not use. 
Many of the difficulties which face 
family life today arise from loyalty to 
ideas, practices, beliefs, and _ living 
habits which were once valid, desirable 
for a way of life which is*gone. These 
beliefs and practices were developed 
at a time when they served the needs, 
functions, aspirations, and goals of 
family life, but with the changing so- 
cial, economic, and cultural develop- 
ments, they are now standing in the 
way of the kind of family life which 
we hope people can develop. 
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One of the major obstacles to better 
family living is this resistance to 
change, which every profession, every 
agency, every service encounters. Can 
we begin to pool our ideas of how we 
can unitedly devise methods of com- 
municating new knowledge, new prac- 
tices that are desirable for health, nu- 
trition, mental hygiene, and all of the 
other goals of human advancement to 
individual families, in such fashion that 
they can accept them without feeling 
humiliated, without losing their dig- 
nity, without having a feeling of being 
pressed and coerced and denied their 
right of free choice? 

The American family particularly is 
at the mercy of all the changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions, because 
families today are not able, very many 
of them, to make a living as in the old 
days when they lived on the farm and 
could with toil and skill and foresight 
make a living for themselves. They 
are engaged in earning a living by 
money wages; they are at the mercy 
of business cycles; changing economic 
conditions; technological obsolescence 
of skills and all the others. 

We must try to define more clearly 
these two things: What can we today 
reasonably and justly expect the family 
to do? What functions, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities can families be expected 
to perform and how can they be 
helped by change in education and 
other ways to perform those duties 
and responsibilities ? 

Many people are still continuing 
to think of the family of two or three 
generations ago and expect husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers, to act 
in the same: way and play the same 
functions as the family of long ago. 
Many of us unfortunately are engaged 
in blaming and denouncing men and 
women for failure to live up to what 
have now become almost impossible 
expectations in the light of changing 
conditions. 

The family serves as our major cul- 
tural agent for transmitting our tradi- 
tions to children and it is the matrix 
of the human personality itself. It is 
in the family that the child is social- 
ized, made a participating member of 
our society; it is in the family that he 
becomes the bearer and carrier of our 
traditions, beginning to live in a sym- 
bolic, cultural world of meaning. The 
family does that service; no other 
agency can do it. But the family needs 
help with that service today, especially 
when we are so confused. 

The family is the primary agent for 


health care. If we are going to have 
health care as distinguished from diag- 
nosis and therapy of sick individuals, 
it has got to be carried on in the family 
where the selection, cooking, and 
serving of foods will provide the nutri- 
tion for health care, where dishwash- 
ing and house cleaning and laundering 
provide the sanitation that is necessary 
for health care. The family is the pri- 
mary agent of mental health as dis- 
tinguished from the problems of treat- 
ment. Sound mental health means 
guarding the mental personality of chil- 
dren and then helping them grow into 
well integrated personalities. That 
must be done primarily in the family, 
again with the advice and help of the 
educators and all the other people 
whose knowledge and experience the 
family so greatly needs. 

These are inalienable responsibilities 
of the family. They cannot be trans- 
ferred to anyone else. They are part 
of this fine family dynamics; they oper- 
ate in every important phase of the life 
cycle with ever-changing emphasis and 
meaning. 

Finally, the family is the anvil upon 
which are being hammered out all the 
conflicts and confusions of our social, 
economic, and political life. The fam- 
ily is receiving the impact of the con- 
flicts in our economic life between pro- 
ducers and consumers; between labor 
and management; conflict in our pro- 
fessional groups which are engaged in 
some places in deadly rivalries. The 
family is the anvil that has had to take 
it and it cannot take it much longer. 
If we can recognize that fact, we will 
accept our responsibility as members of 
professional and lay groups who come 
together to try to call attention to the 
difficulties of family life today and try 
to focus and orchestrate the new re- 
sources, new knowledge, new agencies, 
new professions and programs that are 
becoming available and must be en- 
larged to meet family needs. 

We can be guided in this period of 
transition, confusion, and turmoil to 
make a critical examination of many 
established practices and programs and 
beliefs if we are clear about the values 
which we want to preserve. In fact, 
if we are able to reafirm the values 
of family life, if we can say that one 
of our major objectives is to respect 
the individual personalities in and 
through the families, to preserve and 
protect the dignity of man, woman, 
and child in the family, it seems to me 
we can go forward with courage to 
take up this enormous task. 
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Toward Unity Through Dwersity 


A Report of Conference Discussions 


It has been said that where you get 
is not half so important as what hap- 
pens to you on the way. It is a safe 
bet that the 900 lay and professional 
people, representing an infinite variety 
of interests, experience, and skills, who 
left Washington on May 8 after three 
days of giving the American family 
a good going-over would agree with 
such a postulate. For although some 
general areas of agreement emerged— 
agreement as to what is happening to 
the family in today’s world and what 
can be done to help strengthen it— 
the experience itself will probably be 
remembered long after the specifics are 
forgotten. 

The keynote of this Conference was 
participation; its focus, the family in 
this changing world. And although 
there was free exchange among speak- 
ers, panel members, and audience at 
the plenary sessions held each evening 
and the final morning before adjourn- 
ment, participation came into its own 
in the twenty-nine discussion groups 
which met for three half-day sessions 
on the second and third days of the 
Conference. 

With admirable temerity, the Con- 
ference program planners had made 
assignments to groups so that each 
would include a number of different 
kinds of specialists and experts as well 
as representatives from lay groups. 
Thus the setting was created for what 
Lawrence K. Frank called “an orches- 
tration of knowledge and experience 
for the better understanding and help 
of the family.” Fortified by previous 
study of the “working papers’’—back- 
ground material on trends and changes 
in the family, information on needs 
and developments in ten areas affecting 
family life, and a series of statements 
on the life cycle of the family—the 
twenty-nine groups convened early the 
second day of the Conference with 
about twenty persons in each group. 

As a guide for leaders and discuss- 
ants, the program committee had sug- 
gested that the three discussions deal 
consecutively with three general pe- 
riods in the cycle of family life: the 
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founding family, the expanding family, 
and the contracting family. 

The complications and confusions 
attendant upon “free-wheeling” discus- 
sion of such a tremendous and elusive 
subject, by such a heterogeneous group, 
Mr. Frank told his audience at the 
first plenary session, were “no more 
complicated and confused and difficult 
than family living itself’; in fact, he 
suggested, the resulting dynamic inter- 
actions might prove to be a revealing 
commentary on the subject at hand! 
To the observer, making sampling 
visits to these discussion groups, Mr. 
Frank’s concept of family living as 
“an ever-changing constellation of ac- 
tivities with respect to other members 
of his team’ was well demonstrated. 

These experienced group leaders had 
perforce to keep changing roles from 
that of listener to participant; from 
teacher to student; and from spark 
plug to mediator. As in any family, 
members of these groups zestfully 
agreed and disagreed with each other, 
threw out challenges and picked them 


Conference Personnel 


Chairman, Eric A. Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America; vice-chair- 
man, Boris Shishkin, economist, 
American Federation of Labor; 
treasurer, Frank J. Hertel, gen- 
eral director, Family Service 
Association of America. Staff: 
Ernest G. Osborne, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
program coordinator; Alexander 
Radomski, Washington, D. C., 
assistant program coordinator; 
Mrs. C. H. L. Pennock, New 
York City, secretary. 

Conference officers and staff 
were assisted by a 37-member 
board of trustees, and a 72- 
member technical advisory com- 
mittee. The sponsoring commit- 
tee was made up of 125 organi- 
zations with a total membership 
of more than forty million 
persons. 


up, formed and re-formed into sub- 
groups of opinion, misunderstood each 
other and enjoyed each other. And 
again, as in family life, groups struck 
“dry spells” in which discussion was 
sparse, and individual members were 
temporarily overcome with shyness, 
boredom or desire for meditation. In 
the three sessions, it is safe to conclude, 
most people got a lot off their chests 
and gathered in a. number of new ideas 
or new angles on old ideas. 


Digging In 

Though the Conference was well 
supplied with experts from the fields of 
education, science, law, social work, 
medicine, psychiatry, and many others, 
everyone is, to some extent at least, a 
professional amateur when it comes to 
the family. The task of probing for 
the causes of what seems to be family 
disintegration brought forth equal 
effort from those of professional and 
amateur standing. Inevitably this prob- 
ing involved facing the reality of cur- 
rent change, and a consequent search _ 
for values. Both appeared quickly in 
discussion groups and panels. 

In a plenary session presided over 
by Boris Shishkin, AFL economist and 
vice-chairman of the Conference, 
Charles S. Johnson, president of Fisk 
University, opened a panel discussion 
on “dealing with forces of disintegra- 
tion in family life,” by telling the audi- 
ence that the currents of change which 
we are facing are as “irreversible as 
the process of industrialization itself.” 
However, he pointed to a profoundly 
positive factor in this change. “The 
shift from the institutional role of the 
family to companionship _ relations, 
from familism to individualism, from 
authoritarian control to the principle 
of equality of members in the family 
structure,” he said, “suggest the influ- 
ence of a basic American principle be- 
ginning to take root in the most impor- 
tant social unit of our society.” 

In an effort to get at the disintegrat- 
ing factors troubling the family, Mr. 
Johnson chipped away at some of our 
favorite illusions. The assumption that 
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moral values are instinctive with tam- 
ilies he found ‘‘no more tenable than 
the assumption that a jury of one’s 
peers assembled from the population 
at large will have instinctive knowl- 
edge of common law or of Blackstone.” 
On the contrary, it is more realistic to 
say that parents are expected to pass 
on to children values about which they 
themselves are confused. Also, since 
there is a weakening in the emotional 
and security role of the family today, 
it seems necessary to look at marriage 
“not as a sacred and inviolable institu- 
tion, but as a companionship arrange- 
ment, involving basic affectional re- 
sponse needs and an understanding of 
the nature of both the patterns of 
needs and the nature of binding affec- 
tions.” 

The role of the family’s influenee in 
determining social attitudes is no less 
profound today than yesterday. And 
today, Mr. Johnson asserted, the effects 
of the problems of minorities are “not 
confined to the children of minorities 
but in the very nature of things they 
involve the children of the majority 
groups as well, who are taught by con- 
scious means and unconscious examples 
to condemn other groups without rea- 
son, to harbor narrow prejudices, to 
create human scapegoats, to. satisfy 
their own inadequacies which are 
remediable through other and more so- 
cially desirable means.” 

“The social unit,” he concluded, 
“which is charged with the responsibil- 
ity for maintaining, extending, and 
passing on a system of social values, is 
itself in process of being re-cast. This 
seems both the central problem and 
the opportunity of the modern family.” 

Disruption of the family in our times 
comes all too frequently from fear, 
said Jane Hoey, director, bureau of 
public assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, during the ensuing panel 
discussion led by Dr. Julius Schreiber, 
director, National Institute of Social 
Relations. Fear of unemployment and 
interrupted income, of illness, of ‘un- 
provided-for old age,” and of not being 
able to meet the cost of living today, 
she mentioned specifically. 

Miss Hoey’s thesis was developed 
from the psychiatrist’s point of view 
by Dr. Daniel Blaine, medical direc- 
tor, American Psychiatric Association. 
In twelve years of practice, he re- 
ported, he believed he could say that 
every one of his patients came into his 
office because fear, anger, and desire, 
singly or in combination, had produced 
an emotional conflict within them. The 
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mature individual, he said, has to learn 
how to put up with danger and to 
react to fear, because that is necessary 
in order to meet life’s problems. When 
people suppress fear instead of ‘‘accept- 
ing it as something which has to occur, 
and going about their business,” trou- 


ble begins. 


Search for Values 


In the midst of fears and disruptions 
are there any “eternal values” for the 
family, came the appeal to Mr. John- 
son from a member of the audience. 
We cannot go back to the good old 
days, answered the university president, 
but we can do something about factors 
in our lives which are creating dis- 
integrating forces—more employment, 
shorter hours, better pay, more equit- 
able distribution of housing. As for 
the inner values, he believed, we would 
have to discover these by learning to 
understand ourselyes—both our indi- 
vidual and social behavior. 

A resounding indictment of those 
false values which “‘take us in” ap- 
peared in many of the discussion 
groups. Chief among these seemed to 
be the ‘glamour standards’ encoun- 
tered by young people in getting a 
good courtship start. The conflict be- 
tween the urgency of glamour and the 
necessity for such steps, as attempting 


to have an understanding on money 
matters, is confusing, said these dis- 
cussants. 


Dr. Johnson’s thesis about the com- 
panionship value of marriage was sup- 
ported by a university professor, who 
testified that in his studies of young 
married folks who had been married 
three years, the majority felt this to be 
the chief value of marriage. Adaptabil- 
ity, said this educator, is what pro- 
duces satisfactory companionship, and 
in a cheerful commentary on human 
capacity he avowed that his studies had 
shown marked adaptability in many 
young people for whom he would not 
have predicted marital success. 

Faith in growth, said Evelyn Du- 
vall, executive secretary, National 
Council on Family Relations, is an 
inherent value in family life—the faith 
that growth is natural. This, she be- 
lieves, is what helps all of us survive 
“the tidal waves that come as an in- 
evitable part of life.” Such a faith is 
at the base of the courage to love, to 
live, to dare to be a family, she said. 
| Consideration of the values of family 
living quickly spread beyond the fam- 
ily group into society as a whole. We 
are in conflict about the nature of in- 


dividual responsibility, was the cry 
from several panel participants and 
discussants. In one group, a clergyman 
said that our society suffers from 
‘underestimation of what individual 
responsibility should be.” The solution, 
he felt, lies somewhere between com- 
plete lack of community responsibility 
and too much of it. Warming to his 
subject, he called for change of “agency 
policies which sap individual initia- 
tive,’ for, at present, he believed “they 
penalize those who are able to cope 
with their own problems and pamper 
irresponsibles who should be made to 
go out and get work.” A social work- 
er rose to refute the idea that social 
insurance constitutes abdication of in- 
dividual responsibility, and a commu- 
nity council worker pointed out that 
there are too many factors in society 
now which are beyond the control of 
the individual—depressions, illness, and 
so on. A visiting British sociologist, 
invited to comment here, felt that the 
decline of individual and family re- 
sponsibility in England was “a pass- 
ing phase’ and “probably the least 
important result of a socialist system 
or any system.” 

In another discussion group, a doc- 
tor said that it was entirely too easy 
to say that the federal government 
should do everything; states, too, must 
take responsibility. And in another 
group, a government worker avowed 
that she “was all for social insurance 
and a government health program,” 
but it seemed to her, “people should 
realize that the democratic way means 
taking responsibility.” A sociology pro- 
fessor agreed, but thought the answer 
was “educating for social responsibil- 
ity.”’ “We have made the mistake,” he 
said, “of educating people only to be 
enterprising as individuals.” 


What Shall Change? 


Though many seemed to agree with 
Mr. Johnson that the times demanded 
examination of our inner selves for 
understanding of what we as individ- 
uals and as a society were doing, a 
number of discussants stressed the need 
for environmental change. During one 
of the panel evenings, a clergyman 
spoke from the floor: “What good can 
counseling or anything else do us,” he 
asked, “in the social order we have 
allowed to develop? Any mother knows 
it’s impossible to rear the right kind 
of child in the wrong kind of home.” 

A visitor from Hawaii offered the 
idea that perhaps healthy families lived 
and thrived in healthy societies. Point- 
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gz to “a little United Nations on our 
wht islands,” she emphasized the fact 
Jat there was no social distance be- 
jy7een the many races, even at the point 
} intermarriage. And in the last 
penary session of the Conference, Ker- 
gut Eby, C1O’s director of research 

id education, summed up his remarks 
: the role of labor in strengthening 
mily life by saying that ‘we have 
moral decision to make . . . since 75 
ercent of our federal budget is going 

#»r guns in support of negative ways 
» solve our present dilemma.” ‘“The 
nly way to lick Communism,” con- 

quded Mr. Eby, “‘is to be more radical 
wv better reasons.” 

In another group, after a heated dis- 
ission of housing inadequacies, a doc- 
or said that what we needed was 
»clal work plus social reform, because 
it looks as though adjusting the indi- 


idual would be either impossible or- 


fruitless, unless parts of our environ- 


” 


ment are adjusted too.”’ In the ensuing 
exchange one lady delegate drew cheers 
and applause from the rest of the group 
when she declared: ‘“‘We get glamour, 
smokes, drinks, and everything in the 
world but what makes for the better 
life. Why don’t we put the screws 
on and get what we want? We can 
get things from Congress.” 

Her declaration was badly needed 
in another group whose discussion 
about the paralyzing effect of fear, 
anxiety, defeatism, and pessimism that 
“seems to grip us all” had cast a per- 
vasive gloom over the group. A child 
psychologist noted in our national life 
today “a hesitancy to believe that the 
common man has anything to contrib- 
ute to democracy.” A law school in- 
structor said the students are eager 
to take hold someplace, but there just 
does not seem to be any place. A vol- 
unteer community worker avowed that 
there must be thousands of words of 
housing hearings—the need is clear, yet 
why don’t we do it? The will is lack- 
ing, offered a cynical government 
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worker, but it would not be long if 
citizens would ‘start reading the Con- 
gressional Record. That shows up bet- 
ter than anything else the discrepancy 
between what we say we believe and 
the way we do things. The child psy- 
chologist tried to inject an optimistic 
note. ‘‘Maybe we are getting too dis- 
couraged,” she said. “After all, many 
groups are doing things. Look at what 
the Health Assembly was able to ac- 
complish.” 


Out of Kilter 

The impact of specific social disad- 
vantages on families was discussed and 
rediscussed. Chief among these was 
housing. In one discussion, a young 
veteran told the group that he and 
his wife had had to postpone having 
a family because of the housing situ- 
ation, though they had already had to 
delay starting a family for several years 
because of the war. “I’d think there 
was something wrong with me,” he 
said sadly, “except that I see all my 
friends up against the same problem.” 

Another indictment was on_ the 
count of wives having to work “for 
the price of a baby—which is higher 
than it ought to be.” Recognition of 
this problem in another group led to 
discussion of the family allowance sys- 
tem, now operating in Canada and 
Australia. Here it was agreed that this 
might have some promise of helping 
young people get through the years 
when children are youngest and finan- 
cial difficulties the greatest. A dis- 
senter spoke up to say she thought it 
was the middle class in this country 
that had a hard time—most services 
seem to be either for the rich or the 
poor. However, being of the middle 
class herself, she wanted to make it 
clear how she felt: 

“T don’t want people to hand me out 
a lot of stuff,” she said, “I want help 
in learning where I can get things for 
myself.” In her home town she said 
the family service agency has begun to 
offer family services on a fee basis. 
Though many people still “hesitate be- 
cause they think it’s charity,” she thinks 
this is a good idea for it shows some 
recognition of the problems of the mid- 
dle class. 


Parents Reclaimed 


The audience burst into spontaneous 
applause during one panel discussion 
when Howard Lane, professor of edu- 
cation, New York University, con- 
fessed his wish “that the school could 
have as its major fundamental in our 


time the enhancing of relationships be- 
tween children and their parents.” It 
seemed to this professor that teachers 
do a great deal to undermine parents’ 
affection for their own children, for 
“we tattle to you and 95 percent of 
our tattling is faultfinding.” 

A teacher in one of the discussion 
groups said she thought “we ought to 
stop scolding parents,” and was joined 
by others in the group who thought 
parents were being made ‘“‘frightened 
and insecure.” After all, said another, 
parents ‘‘are the greatest specialists in 
the world, working on the biggest busi- 
ness in the world.” And a delegate who 
was also a parent said heatedly that 
magazines ought to stop printing 
“scare” articles. “One says this and 
another says that,’ he fumed, “till, 
Lord, you don’t know what to believe.” 

When you come right down to it, 
do parents really want help? In yet 
another group, a delegate from a mid- 
west state department of education said 
that maybe it is not too apparent yet 
that they do, but from her experience 
she thought they did. A member of 
the Children’s Bureau staff testified 
that the bureau had a steady stream 
of letters from parents “asking for 
help, particularly in understanding 
child behavior.” Here again there was 
concurrence that parents had taken “‘an 
awful beating’ and deserved more en- 
couragement. 


New Patterns 


“The beaten path is for the beaten 
man,” was part of Eric A. Johnston’s 
message to the Conference. And though 
many conferees shied away from ideas 
which suggested changes in our concept 
of the family, its structure and its role 
in society, there were points at which 
old patterns were overhauled and new 
patterns suggested. For instance, one 
group came through to the idea that 
if we have to be cliff-dwellers in an 
essentially urban civilization, we shall 
have to plan for our older family mem- 
bers and plan for them separately. 
There was general agreement that each 
individual family should have its own 
home. However, it was pointed out in 
at least two groups that one of the 
sources of family strengths is the abil- 
ity of the oncoming generation to relate 
to the oldest generation. Children need 
grandparents, aunts and uncles and, as 
the superintendent of schools from a 
West Coast city pointed out, some way 
must be found for generations to mix 
together, because this is one of the ways 
children get a variety of experience. 
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That there must be a new attitude 
toward children and youth, was the 
essence of another emerging pattern. 
Ideas of the new attitude definitely 
pointed away from the authoritarian 
role of a family’s adults. In one of the 
discussion groups, a conferee com- 
mented that in our culture children are 
not thought of as having rights until 
they are wage-earners, while a group- 
worker said that in her work with teen- 
agers she had observed that the young- 
sters are creative in the way they go 
about things but are constantly being 
frustrated by adults ‘S$who know they 
can do better and won’t let go.” In 
an evening session Alice Keliher, pro- 
fessor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, told of her experiences in lead- 
ing discussions of high school young- 
sters all over the country. Not only are 
young people glad to have a chance to 
talk, she testified, but “there’s nothing 
in the books that those kids can’t say 
with the utmost simplicity.”” What we 
need, she said, is a basic switch from 
the point of view of waiting for “these 
miniature critters’ to grow up so we 
can be on equal terms with them. 

In this plenary session, which was 
presided over by Mrs. Oswald B. 
Lord, chairman, United States Com- 
mittee, International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, a panel discussion on util- 
izing the strengths of family life, led 
by Miss Keliher, brought out some 
challenging concepts of modern family 
living. Eduard C. Lindeman, profes- 
sor of social philosophy, New York 
School of Social Work, started the ball 
rolling by suggesting ten criteria for 
family strengths. Stressing the need 
for democratic functioning through 
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**As our fiscal year draws to a close I want to pay tribute 
to the stanch soul who kept our food budget balanced! 
Oh, we ate soup sometimes — and hamburger in? 


such means as “an accepted division 
of labor” and “budgets openly arrived 
at,’ he pointed out that true family 
unity comes about through diversity 
and that the family sheuld have both 
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a sense of uniqueness about itself and 
allowance for “expanding plural loyal- 
ties.’ Where religion “is treated as one 
of the phases of experience’’ and moral- 
ity ‘is assumed to derive its values 
from multiple sources,’ the family is 
strengthened, he asserted. And since 
all major tragedies of life are family- 
centered, there must be within the fam- 
ily “an awareness of imminent tragedy 
which is consciously cultivated but with 
avoidance of morbidness.” The strong 
family is open to “a free flow of ‘sci- 
entific knowledge,’ uses humor as a 
perspective and not as a secretive meas- 
ure; and uses mental hygiene princi- 
ples as tools of insight, ‘not as labels 
of identification.” 

During the discussion Mrs. Duvall 
suggested that strengthening of indi- 
vidual family members came through 
“communication ... the ways in which 
they get through to each other, influ- 
ence and affect, and help each other 
to grow.” One of the most exciting 
potential strengths of the family, she 
believed, is that aspect of dynamic 
peace that comes through communica- 
tion of people who have the courage 
to live freely and frankly with each 
other. ““We are afraid of our emotions, 
afraid to live, to love, to hate, to fear.”’ 

The question of conflict and quarrel 
prompted Mrs. Duvall to remark that 
‘St is better to have some emotional 
fireworks and have something come out 
of it in terms of communication and 
better understanding than just to keep 
peace and quietness for its own sake.” 
Another panel member, Dr. Warren 
D. Bowman, Washington City church 
of the Brethren, agreed, saying that 
fireworks “can be a very favorable op- 
portunity for guiding children into a 
wholesome expression of their emo- 
tions.” An audience voice queried as 
to whether Dr. Bowman believed just 
children should have fireworks, and hé 
quickly said that he meant “adult chil- 
dren” as well. 


Resisting the Experts 


Dismay at what seemed to her a 
bleak picture painted by these experts 
was expressed by another panel par- 
ticipant, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers. “I have never studied 
these books on family life,” she said, 
“and don’t know a thing about the 
books and theories you are talking 
about [but] you make a family sound 
a terrible and ominous sort of thing.” 
“I am glad there are no young peo- 
ple here,” she went on, “you would 


scare them to death. They do no 
enter matrimony with any such idea 
as these. And you had better be care 
ful how you destroy those ideals. The: 
might decide that families are wha 
you say they might be... .” 
Resistance to both the challenge an: 
the shortcomings of the “expert” cam: 
out in several other spots. The tern 
in many instances seemed to be usec 
somewhat amorphously, having no dis 
cernible connection with any of th 
disciplines represented in the Confer: 
ence group; in others, it was unmis 
takably directed toward social work 
In one discussion group, there was < 
moment of unanimous censure of the 
profession because “every last one 0% 
them is hipped on his own specialty.’ 
In another, welfare agencies wert 
rapped because “they try to raise mone} 
for services instead of telling what 


- people need.’ And in the final plenary 


session, the “government expert” was 
put on the “not wanted” list by Earl 
Shreve, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. In a discus- 
sion of what business can do to 
strengthen the American family, Mr. 
Shreve objected to “the pattern of 
American life for generations to come”’ 
being drawn by professional experts, 
and said that ‘‘many federal agencies 
will have to be dismantled and their 
powers restored to the people.” “What 
happened in last fall’s Congressional 
elections,’ said the businessman, rep- 
resents a “symptom of new vigor in 
national thinking.” In his opinion 
Americans “are opposed to wild experi- 
mentation at their expense’’ and ‘“‘dis- 
like artificial restraints on private initi- 
ative.” 

If social work stock was low in some 
quarters, it was found to be high or 
rising among some of its professional 
brethren. From the anthropologist’s 
point of view, for instance, according 
to Margaret Mead, associate curator 
of ethnology, American Museum of 
Natural History, it is ‘one of the 
greatest inventions of modern times.” 
When, in her capacity of moderator of 
the final plenary session, Miss Mead 
introduced Stanley P. Davies, general 
director, Community Service Society of 
New York, who spoke on the role of 
social welfare in strengthening family 
life, the anthropologist characterized 
social work as “humanity’s way of 
dealing with the fact that we are 
living in a rapidly changing society and 
that we have to have devices to help 
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dividuals adjust to every shift of the 
‘lationships of the realities around 
1em.” 

The olive branch was held out to 
»cial workers on behalf of the 42,000 
aembers of the American Bar Associa- 
‘on by Judge Paul W. Alexander, of 
ne Court of Common Pleas, division 
* Domestic Relations and Juvenile 
fourt, Lucas, Ohio, during a panel 
iscussion in an evening plenary ses- 
ion. Referring to the “open secret” 
rhat these two professions have long 
»0k askance upon each other, Judge 
exander said, “I have seen [social 
vorkers] run from the court room 
when a lawyer came in and wished 
that I could run too.”’ Perhaps lawyers 
re not totally to blame, he added, 
“they may not be properly 
ducated.” He and his colleagues, he 
said, “are seeking [social work’s] help, 
‘ooperation, assistance and support,” in 
aking a joint approach to the social 
»roblems which demand the attention 
of both professions in their service of 


-roubled folk. 


“Retreat from a Frontal Attack” 


It remained for Mary Fisher Lang- 
muir, director of the Vassar Institute 
of Eugenics, to tie up several dangling 
“Conference threads in her estimate of 
the role of education in strengthening 
‘family life, during the-plenary session 
sthat preceded adjournment of the Con- 
ference. The basic function of society 
she felt the Conference had agreed upon 
was to “‘pass over by fair means or 
foul to the next generation the ways 
of feeling and behaving and the values, 
goals, traditions, and beliefs which are 
essential for our own peace of mind 
and for the continuity, survival, and 
general progress of society.” 

Our problem, said the educator, is 
“how to translate all the new facts, 
objects and gadgets that have been de- 
veloped and all the new angles that 
have been invented, borrowed or re- 
discovered.” The cultural lag, and in- 
ertia and the various allergies and re- 
sistances of human nature, being what 
they are, “it takes a lot of doing.” 
The job of specialists and experts 1s 
“to sell change, tradition, reaction, 
progress—whichever way you are go- 
ing.” 

“Tf we want to sell a new product 
or a new line or revive an old one or 
develop a new fashion of living,” she 
went on, “we begin working on the 
family . . . we use the family for our 
various and changing ends but, in our 
society, we always do it for its own 
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good. ‘Then, to our consternation and 
indignation, we find the family mas- 
sively resistant . . . skeptical about the 
new wares or the old ones, [but] it is 
just possible that this resistance is one 
of their main strengths!” 

It is important that we know what 
we are sure of, and these, this educator 
felt, would be: 

—That chronic fear, defensiveness, 
hostility and feelings of inadequacy in 
individuals or groups interfere with 
health, good workmanship, and sound 
learning and good citizenship. 

—That competence, confidence, ade- 
quacy, self-respect, belief in oneself are 
good for the individual and for society. 
—That what happens earliest is most 
important, and that characteristic ways 


of reacting to life are learned in the 
family, with whatever help the school, 
church, and community can give. 

“As we go out into whatever our 
specialties are,” concluded Dr. Lang- 
muir, “let us try to see what is going 
on because, after all, 80 percent of our 
families are doing pretty well, either 
with us, without us, in spite of us or 
because of us. . . . Let us remember 
that if we go along [with the parents 
of America] if we will listen to them, 
if we will wait for them to ask us how 
we may help them, some of our good 
may be done through them. Growth 
retreats from a frontal attack; let us 
hope the days of frontal attack, re- 
action, and discouragement and di- 
vision among us are over.” 


Designs for Family Living 


Compiled from Conference Reports by Julia P. Newman 


The picture of the American 
family today as it grew out of the Con- 
ference was that of a life cycle gener- 
ated by a series of interacting processes, 
which can be identified separately but 
never disassociated in actual living. 
Man and woman marry, but with the 
first child they become father and 
mother. And with each succeeding child 
new roles are assumed, not only by par- 
ents but by children, too. Indeed, the 
only permanent aspect of the family is 
its constant state of change. Just as, in 
the word of Heraclitus, no one can 
step into the same river twice, so no 
two children are ever born into the 
“same” family. 

This concept implies certain develop- 
mental tasks for the family as an entity 
and for each of its members as in- 
dividuals. From the two-year-old who 
must learn to fit in, emotionally and 
physically, to an ever-widening sphere 
of contacts; through the middle aged 
parent who must gracefully relinquish 
his children to their independent lives 
and reestablish, if he has lost them, his 
own contacts with his community; to 
the aging person who must accept de- 
clining strength, often chronic illness 
and widowhood or widowerhood, and 
all too frequently unemployment, de- 
creased income, and an unwelcome de- 
pendence on others; every individual 
has his own needs and his own respon- 
sibilities. 

It is not only within the family, 
however, that these interacting proc- 
esses take place. Between the family 
and the community, the family and the 
nation, the family and the world, is a 


constant flow and reversal of strivings, 
influences, and pressures. Each is con- 
tinually being changed by the other. 
So it is that developmental tasks of the 
family imply developmental tasks of 
society in relationship to the family. 
That society has not kept pace with 
our industrial age in this regard was 
a primary assumption both of the Con- 
ference planners and the delegates. 

Major aims of the Conference were 
to “discover specific means by which 
the American family may be strength- 
ened for the benefit of its individual 
members and society”; and “to develop 
programs of action aimed at achieving 
greater security for the family and its 
members.” 

Consequently, although the Conter- 
ence itself was authorized to sponsor 
no official resolutions or recommenda- 
tions for action, a number of needed, 
specific community services to the 
family emerged inevitably from the dis- 
cussions and reports. In preparation 
for the Conference, these reports had 
been prepared by subcommittees on 
community participation, counseling 
and guidance, economic welfare, edu- 
cation, health and medical care, home 
management, housing, legal problems, 
recreation, and social welfare. 


How Well Do We Live? 


In an address on trends in social and 
economic patterns, delivered at the first 
plenary session of the Conference. 
Ewan Clague, commissioner of labor 
statistics, Department of Labor, com- 
mended to the attention of the group 
an examination of the real effect of rise 
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in income and rise in prices upon differ- 
ent families in the country. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
‘vardstick budget,” the city worker’s 
family, at June 1947 prices, needed 
from $3,004 (in New Orleans) to 
$3,458 (in Washington, D. C.) to 
meet needs adequately. Further, the 
consumer price index for March 1948 
has risen 6 percent over that of June 
1947. “Although a large proportion of 
our families are probably above this 
level,” said Mr. Clague, “it is clear 
that a significant number have income 
below the budget standard.” 

The report of the Conference’s sub- 
committee on economic welfare con- 
cluded that, in spite of improved em- 
ployment opportunities, greater regu- 
larity of employment, higher wage 
rates, and higher incomes generally, the 
economic welfare of American fami- 
lies is now being seriously affected by 
rising prices. The President’s Eco- 
nomic Report for January, 1948, 
pointed to the decline in rate of savings 
from 24.4 percent of disposable income 
in 1944 to 6.3 percent in 1947. Fur- 
thermore, these savings are being used, 
by and large, for general living ex- 
penses and medical care, rather than 
for durable goods and housing, for 
which they would normally be used. 
The report warned that “such use of 
savings for current living expenses is 
an ominous sign for the economy as a 
whole.” And the family has gone into 
debt. The present levei of consumer 
credit, according to the committee re- 
port, is “not alarmingly high in relation 
to the size of our national income.” 
But, it went on, if national iacome and 
price levels should decline suddenly, 
debt would place a good many families 
in a serious financial position. 

What are the effects of this on 
family stability? Every family has a 
stake in the national economic policy, 
the committee’s report pointed | out. 
More and more, governmental action 
affects the whole of the economy. The 
dismal consequences of failure fully to 
employ all our productive resources 
were dramatically seen in the decade 
of the Thirties. Furthermore, Amer- 
icans realize that more stability is 
needed, for, as this report claimed, ‘‘the 
passage of the Employment Act in 
1946 was a recognition of the desire of 
the American people to stabilize the 
economy so far as possible without 
sacrificing its essential and dynamic 
characteristics.” 

Disruption of family life frequently 
springs from economic fears—fear of 
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illness, of unemployment, of anything 
which will cause an interruption OT 
income for which the average family 
‘s unable to prepare a cushion. To 
overcome this, Miss Hoey told the 
Conference, a federal insurance system 
is needed to give an assured minimum 
income even in case of involuntary in- 
terruption of employment, with a sup- 
plementary public assistance program 
for those unable to meet this income 
even under the insurance system. 

As many conferees pointed out, it is 
on the “expanding family’ that the 
economic burden falls heavily. For Joe 
and Jane, faced with mounting costs 
as their family increases and grows 
older, plus regular insurance payments 
and frequently the burden of debts, 
mortgages, and outside financial re- 
sponsibility, one committee report 
offered two proposals. 

The first was for the development 
of humane insurance plans which might 
shift part of the costs of accident, sick- 
ness, hospitalization, housing, and edu- 
cation of children to the later stages 
of life, when Joe’s earning powers are 
greater and his obligations fewer. The 
second was for some plan to equalize 
the costs of housing, hospitalization, 
and medical care for all citizens rather 
than burdening those who bear chil- 
dren with all the costs of rearing them. 

Part time or lightened employment 
is an important necessity during early 
old age, too, Conference reports em- 
phasized, and can serve to prolong the 
period during which the aging family 
may remain partially or completely 
self-supporting. Increased economic 
support from public sources could do 
still more to relieve family tensions by 
assisting the aging family to live a 
well-rounded life. And then for the 
“middle years,” men and women of 
forty-five or over, the major economic 
problem is still that of convincing em- 
ployers that they are not yet ready to 
be discarded. Many Conference dele- 
gates questioned whether or not a pro- 
gram of full employment could be 
said to be fully implemented when spe- 
cial campaigns were still necessary to 
find work for men and women of 
middle age. 


“Not Half as Good as We Know” 


Housing, commented a Conference 
report, is both a product and a process. 
The product is not only the shell of 
dwellings, but their design and basic 
built-in equipment; the layout and 
equipment of the neighborhood, open 
space, play space, schools and shops; 


the location of the neighborhood, rural. 
urban, suburban. As a process, hous- 
ing includes maintenance and remodel- 
ing, neighborhood services and environ- 
ment; it requires technical and so- 
cial research, individual, family, busi- 
ness, and public policy decisions. In 
short, housing is the physical environ- 
ment, largely man-made, in which 
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families live, grow, and decline. As 
such, it was of primary importance to 
the Conference, and probably no other 
topic received such wide discussion or 
achieved such unanimity of opinion. 

The passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Housing Bill seemed to most 
of these delegates to be a necessary be- 
ginning move. Although they recog- 
nized that for the adequate housing 
program of the future we need much 
more information about family needs 
and habits, they also felt, like the 
farmer quoted in one of the reports, 
that “we ain’t farming half as good 
as we know how now.” As a start on 
meeting the need for better housing, 
which is part and parcel of the need 
for more housing, a reconsideration of 
traditional practices in light of the 
needs of the beginning, expanding, and 
contracting family came in for discus- 
sion. Restrictive covenants and other 
forms of segregation, the ‘“‘no children” 
ban, and the rigidity of today’s neigh- 
borhood and home construction, were 
all marked down as obstacles on the 
way toward housing which truly meets 
all families’ needs. 

Why should not a_ neighborhood 
have a variety of housing units, asked 
one report, some large, some small, 
some for sale, some for rent, some in 
free standing houses, some in groups or 
rows and some in walk-up apartment 
buildings, with, of course, offsetting 
open space to hold down the density? 
In such a neighborhood a family might 
move without tearing up its roots. 
Miss Keliher sketched a picture of a 
single ideal apartment house for the 
expanding and contracting family, with 
nursery space, cooperative laundry, au- 
ditorium, life tenure leases. As the 
family grew, it could move progres- 
sively from apartment to apartment, 
graduating from an initial three to’ a 
final ten rooms—and back down the 
scale again, as children grew and be- 
gan to leave home. 

“We must be flexible about bricks 


and mortar,” said Miss Keliher, “be 
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zative about material things, get in 
2 position—in this day of mechanical 
ivices—where we throw the switch, 
doesn’t throw us.” 


Learning for Living 

| Education for life: is education for 
‘e family, commented a member of 
ue discussion group, and the degree 
strength with which an individual 

a family will meet the basic in- 
securities of life in our society, is de- 
irmined by the educational process 
jhich begins with the infant’s first 
wareness of needs and satisfactions. 
‘he several educators who suggested 
research project into the effectiveness 
* the educational processes of the past 
1 the actual living adjustments of 
yung people were by no means sure 
at it would prove flattering either 
» educators or to other agencies. A 
ody of reliable knowledge does exist 
‘hich, put into practice by aware par- 
ats, helps them rear healthy, happy, 
lert children. But many parents are 
rossly ignorant of much of this infor- 
uation, and the techniques for reach- 
ig all or even most of them have not 
et been established. 

In an urban society, nursery schools 
an be a valuable adjunct to the family, 
aot only in providing places to play 
und playmates, but in educating the 
vhild’s parents. Again one of the rich- 
‘st educational resources which we as 
a nation possess is that of creative 
nome-school relationships from kinder- 
garten to college. Parents, teachers, 
and children working together on mat- 
-ers of mutual concern can and often 
lo determine the very nature of their 
community life. The question with 
which the Conference most often con- 
cerned itself was how to release more 
of this creative energy. 

Some answers were found in a 
thoughtful reexamination of the ways 
in which these two basic education 
agencies—home and_ school—interre- 
late their activities. If homes and 
schools are really to be working part- 
ners in education, they must accept 
mutual responsibility for developing 
cooperatively the educational goals for 
their communities, and for securing the 
facilities to carry them out. Prevalent 
social attitudes toward homemaking as 
21 career, for instance, with the depre- 
-atory implications of the phrase, “just 
1 housewife,” are subject to educa- 
ional influences and certainly funda- 
mental to the future of the family. 

In specific terms, this whole coop- 
‘rative effort means opening up chan- 
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nels of Lummunication between home 
and school through conferences and 
joint activities, systematic efforts to 
dramatize and disseminate information 
throughout communities and the in- 
telligent use of all good modern edu- 
cational methods, including press, ra- 
dio, screen, and stage. Finally, it 
means more intensive and widespread 
efforts to underwrite this whole coop- 
erative movement by providing com- 
petent professional leadership for it in 
every school community, and by a 
widespread training of lay people in 
the techniques of group discussion and 
experience sharing. Within the schools 
themselves, a general revision of anti- 
quated grade standards and outmoded 
curricula, and the development of a 
genuine approach to children as whole 
people, were set up in the Conference 
data as major needs if more children 
are to reach adolescence unmarred and 
have a good start toward healthy adult- 
hood. 


Counseling for Everybody 


The study and development of hu- 
man relations—of the ability of people 
to live satisfyingly with themselves 
and with those about them—is essen- 
tial for the survival of mankind; that 
ability is the essence of the mrodern con- 
cept of mental health. The first experi- 
ences in living with others occur within 
the family, and set the pattern for all 
future interpersonal relationships. The 
mental health of people, therefore, de- 
pends to a large degree on the kind of 
relationships that the individual is able 
to establish in family living. 

“With the increasing complexities of 
modern life,” said the summary report 
of the Conference’s four subcommittees 
on counseling and guidance, “there 
have been obvious changes in the func- 
tioning of the family. Responsibilities 
formerly handled within the family 
itself are now shared by community 
services... .”’ Counseling, for the pur- 
pose of promoting personal and social 
adjustment, is a case in point. Defined 
in this report as “a personal dynamic 
relationship between an individual and 
a conselor, the goal being a self-deter- 
mined solution of the individual’s prob- 
lem,” this service has grown up in four 
specific fields—child guidance, mar- 
riage and family counseling, school and 
vocational guidance. 

Although the child guidance move- 
ment got its start in the treatment of 
troubled and troublesome children, its 
development has led to the conclusion 
that its most effective and positive con- 


tribution rests upon its ability to netp 
in the development of healthy parent- 
child relationships. The better child 
guidance clinic today, its methods 
rooted in the combined skills of the 
phychiatrists, psychologists, and psy- 
chiatric social workers who make up 
the clinic team, recognize the individ- 
uality, the needs, and the rights of 
both parent and child. For a truly 
free flow of feeling is a two-way busi- 
ness. Education for family life includes 
freeing parents as well as children to 
express their own feelings, both posi- 
tive and negative. The counselor can 
help parents to the realization that the 
ultimate relationship between child and 
parent is not an unfathomable mystery, 
but the sum of thousands of small daily 
experiences over a period of years. 

Insofar as the child guidance clinics, 
a relatively new development in profes- 
sional services, have led _ teachers, 
nurses, clergymen, doctors, and _ social 
workers to seek the understanding 
which these teams have acquired, they 
served to enrich and make more effec- 
tive the work of other professions. The 
need in most communities, the authors 
of the Conference report on counseling 
felt, is to add a clinical service which 
would work directly with those per- 
sons and families who need it, and 
would integrate its work with that of 
other professions in serving the com- 
munity at large. 

There are in the United States at 
present about three hundred active 
marriage or family counseling centers, 
functioning in about forty states. Psy- 
chiatrists, doctors, ministers, social 
workers, psychologists, lawyers, teach- 
ers, work through agency programs 
and in their own professional contacts 
to help men and women achieve satis- 
factory adjustment before and after 
marriage, and in the various phases of 
family life. Concern for prevention of 
marriage difficulties; for improvement 
of differential diagnosis (so that each 
discipline is better equipped to recog- 
nize its particular sphere of compe- 
tence); and for greater knowledge of 
community resources, was expressed in 
reports from these various professions. 
Recognizing the limitations of this kind 
of counseling, its varying standards 
that depend so completely on the 
types of organizations, sponsorship, and 
availability of trained professional per- 
sonnel, the Conference still recom- 
mended its extension to more commu- 
nities and wider groups, possibly 
through the use of group counseling. 


Or. David Mace, a British sociol- 
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ogist visiting the Conference as an ob- 
server, described the chain of volun- 
tary marriage guidance centers now 
operating in a hundred towns and 
cities of England. The program has 
the complete support of professional 
and community workers and in con- 
junction with the government commit- 
tee on divorce prevention, has worked 
out a perspective of a nationwide coun- 
seling and guidance service. Confer- 
ence delegates were particularly inter- 
ested in the distinction made in the 
British program between the marriage 
counselor, who is a general practition- 
er, and the marriage consultant, a spe- 
cialist in medical, psychological, legal, 
social, or ethical fields. 

To advance the professional char- 
acter of the service as a whole, the 
Conference reports and discussions also 
pointed to the need for a systematic 
survey of the sciences of human _be- 
havior (anthropology, biology, psychia- 
try, psychoanalysis, psychology, sociol- 
ogy), to compile pertinent information 
for use in marriage counseling, a train- 
ing program which would set profes- 
sional standards, and further research 
on the factors making for successful 
marriage and family life. 

Fitness for family life, however, be- 
gins with the emotional health of chil- 
dren. The Conference in all discussions 
on counseling concerned itself with the 
gaps in understanding between parent 
and child; between schools, community, 
home, and church on the one hand, 
and the “‘younger generation” on the 
other. The school counselor, serving 
first as liaison between child and the 
world of school and home, and _sec- 
ond, as liaison between school and par- 
ent, is an important resource to the 
maintenance of sound family life. If 
it is true, as more than one delegate 
suggested, that schools and other agen- 
cies have been more concerned with 
setting standards for the child to live 
up to than with helping to develop his 
own inner criteria, then the well- 
trained counselor becomes even more 
important. 

The services of competent school 
counselors should be available to every 
child and youth throughout his entire 
school career. Parents, on the other 
hand, through their home and school 
associations, have an opportunity to ex- 
amine counseling facilities available to 
their children and promote the develop- 
ment of these to their fullest. 

Training institutions, furthermore, 
need to make provision for more ade- 
quate preparation of an_ increasing 
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number of counselors, with greater em- 
phasis upon understanding the dynam- 
ics of human growth and development, 
the counseling process, and field work, 
and for giving teachers and counselors 
alike a clearer picture of the functions 
and limitations of both their roles. A 
great deal of the confusion surrounding 
teacher-parent-counselor-child relation- 
ships can be dispelled by this kind of 
understanding. With facilities for the 
“mental hygiene” approach to children 
so often inadequate to the concept, the 
teacher frequently finds herself ex- 
pected to do far more than she is 
trained to do. Particularly is this true 
in work which often approaches ther- 
apy with disturbed or difficult children. 


Counseling and guidance services in 
the schools are a supplement to the 
teacher’s responsibilities. “The coun- 
selor or guidance worker, on the other 
hand, can reasonably expect the teach- 
er to know when a given problem is a 
growth problem, to do a screening job, 
and to make referrals. 

The same kind of specialized train- 
ing is a requirement for all types of 
vocational counseling which, according 
to the report, includes vocational guid- 
ance for young people, an improved 
program of employe selection, person- 
nel counseling for employed workers, 
and a special program of counseling 
for older workers. A comprehensive 
vocational guidance program includes 
“provision for the distribution of in- 
formation on occupational opportuni- 
ties and requirements, individual coun- 
seling, vocational tryout experiences, 
placement, and follow up.” On a school 
age level, vocational and general school 
counseling are closely related, though 
each retains its separate functions, and 
the need for extension of services exists 
for both. 

Vocational readjustment at the older 
age levels, however, should have the 
Same concerted attention of psycholo- 
gists, educators, and employers, the 
same guidance centers and on-the-job 
counseling. “The older person who 
must readjust his work patterns, either 
through changes in his own physical 
strength or employer discrimination 
against older workers, needs all the 
help he can get.” 


Concluding that “the fast moving 
tempo of our day makes fresh and vig: 
orous demands upon children and 
adults alike,” this report reminded con- 
ferees that ‘World War II has re 
focused our attention upon the waste 
in human potentialities, the costs o! 
remedial care, and the potential say- 
ings in prevention.” 


The Law and the People 


A conference devoted to the welfare 
of the American family could scarcely 
forget that the family is a legal unit. 
Marriage is created and regulated by 
law. The rights of children to nur- 
ture, education, and safety are legal 
rights. Thus, if the law, utilizing the 
social sciences, becomes responsive to 
the demands of the contemporary 
American family, a powerful ally for 
the attainment of all the Conference 
objectives is gained. 

Present divorce laws are a farce, said 
Judge Alexander’s report for the 
American Bar Association, prepared 
for the Conference. These and other 
laws in the field of domestic relations 
are actually, in themselves, a threat to 
the stability of marriage. As a first 
recommendation, therefore, the report 
urged that the President of the United 
States appoint a commission of ten or 
more leaders drawn from the fields of 
religion, medicine, education, and soci- 
ology, as well as law, to reexamine the 
laws regulating both marriage and di- 
vorce, in terms of their objectives, their 
methods, and their results, and in the 
light of the social role they have to 
play in strengthening family life. 

A second suggestion concerned the 
distinctions between criminal or quasi- 
criminal courts, where the issues are 
of guilt and punishment and in which 
divorce cases are handled today; and 
the “‘socialized court,” exemplified by 
the Juvenile Court, where the philoso- 
phical orientation is toward diagnosis 
and cure. With the comment that the 
behavior of unhappy spouses is often 
not unlike that of the delinquent child, 
and for much the same reasons, the 
Bar Association report urged the in- 
stitution of family courts where all 
cases involving the family could be 
tried. Staffed, as are the best juvenile 
courts today, with trained specialists, 
including psychiatrists, clinical psychol- 
ogists, psychiatric and social casework- 
ers, counselors, and teachers, such a 
court would be in a position to probe 
the causes of a sick marriage, and to 
offer an actual marriage guidance serv- 
ice. By thus making counseling com- 
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‘ory, as contrasted with the volun- 
guidance offered under other pro- 
ms, and automatically extended to 
who attempted divorce action rather 
m to the fraction of such people 
fched by the private agencies, a good 
mber of divorces might be prevented. 
saddition, the fundamental point of 
ack would be shifted from the result 
‘roken marriages, which is divorce, 
the fundamental factors causing 
m. Other recommendations dealt 
h further study with regard to ille- 
izing ‘“‘runaway” marriages, the 
ssibility of compulsory premarital 
ication, and actual methods of pool- 
- all of society’s resources toward 
‘eloping the personal attitudes which 
the last analysis are the only final 
arantee of marriage. 
(Finally, if the vast amount of law 
iich already exists to protect the fam- 
and its members is to be effective, 
» family and its members must be 
‘e to take advantage of it. This in- 
lves the services of a competent law- 
- whenever the need arises. But mil- 
ms of people cannot pay anything 
all for lawyers’ services, and mil- 
pms more cannot pay in full what 
~sal services actually cost, even when 
ey are rendered with maximum efh- 
‘ncy. The Conference objective for 
American family which is an inde- 
mdent, self-respecting, self-supporting 
ait can only be achieved if legal agen- 
=s as well as others make their serv- 
=s available to everyone regardless of 
lity to pay. The Bar Association 
‘port concluded with a recommenda- 
on for the expansion of the already 
isting Legal Aid organizations, and 
‘the newer projects for Lawyer Ref- 
‘ence Plans and Legal Service Offices 
wr Persons of Moderate Means. 


Neighbors Then—Services Now 


Organized social services are simply 
1e expression, in a highly complex 
ciety, of the matter of fact, neigh- 
arly efforts to help those who were 
1 trouble in our pioneering 
ays. Institutions to care for 
ie sick, the mentally ill, the 
ymeless child, the aged; serv- 
es to furnish nursing care, 
lacement and foster home care 
yr ~=6children; | guidance and 
yunseling help for the handi- 
ipped, the new settlers, the 
derly; facilities to aid work- 
ig mothers and veterans; a 
yriad of specialized services 
ave grown up to meet the 
creasingly difficult problems 
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of special groups. 

The distribution of many of these 
services is incomplete and uneven. 
Numbers of them are concentrated in 
the larger cities, practically inaccessi- 
ble to large areas of the country. Plan- 
ning is needed to extend them, partly 
by greater public assumption of re- 
sponsibility, partly by better regional 
planning and organization, partly by 
better financing and coordination of 
existing services to extend _ their 
reach. And equally necessary is the 
extension of interchange of experience, 
experiment and research of many dis- 
ciplines. Cooperative planning and 
pooling of knowledge of the fields of 
psychiatry, education, sociology, social 
work, is a first requisite for the devel- 
opment of a sound program that will 
meet the needs even of these groups. 

But what of the needs of the family, 
of the average American family which 
does not fall into any of these cate- 
gories, is fairly well-rooted in the com- 
munity, is not chronically on relief, and 
is doing its best to get along? This 
is the family which received much of 
the Conference’s attention—the family 
whose needs are most often lost sight 
of in the welter of services for one or 
another special need or group. What 
community resources should be avail- 
able to the “normal”? American family ? 
Out of Conference reports and discus- 
sions came a list of social welfare 
needs, neither maximum nor minimum, 
but representing “a reasonable goal, 
some of which has already been 
achieved and all of which seems attain- 
able within the next few years if effec- 
tive efforts are made to secure it.” 

An adequate, federally backed plan 
of social security, first of all, would 
include: (1) Old age and survivors 
insurance to cover all employed per- 
sons, in adequate amounts to provide 
real old age security. (2) Reasonable 
job security, supplemented by unem- 
ployment insurance. (3) Insurance 


provisions against the hazards of seri- 
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ous illness, as well as a comprehensive 
federal-state plan of public assistance, 
general as well as categorical. (4) Low 
cost public housing, to meet the needs 
for decent shelter of low and middle 
income groups. — 

Next, sound and effective health and 
welfare services, locally administered, 
both public and voluntary, would re- 
quire: (a) an efficient county or city 
health department; (b) hospital and 
clinic facilities available to all parts of 
the population; (c) public social serv- 
ices, locally administered, with high 
standards and adequate budgets, to 
provide individualized relief with case- 
work service, probation service in the 
courts, child welfare services, school 
counseling and guidance programs, and 
a public recreational program under 
competent direction; (d) youth serv- 
ices’ through voluntary agencies for 
organized recreation, informal educa- 
tion and cultural opportunities; (e) 
casework services available to any fam- 
ily for counseling on personal and fam- 
ily problems, for help in the event of 
serious illness, physical or mental, and 
the particular problems of child care. 

Finally, a program of family life 
education, supported by the community 
and available to all families within it, 
was felt by the Conference Committee 
on Social Welfare, to be a vital need 
in helping individuals and families to 
understand both the adjustments and 
the goals of happy family life. 


Family of the Future 


It was given to these conferees, as 
they read the rich, carefully prepared 
materials and took part in the discus- 
sions, to catch a glimpse of what fam- 
ily life could be—at once a free and 
rewarding setting in which parents and 
children might grow together, and a 
source of healthy energy to be gener- 
ated into our common life, in com- 
munity, nation, and world. 

Though a dynamic of family liv- 
ing is “elusive,” its essence lies in 
the minds and hearts of people. 
And the social, educational and 
legal structures upon which 
family life depends are made up 
of ideas representing our collec- 
tive life experience. Pressures 
of man’s own creation force the 
unseen dynamic of family life 
against these invisible struc- 
tures. In its evaluation of this 
impact, the Conference on Fam- 
ily Life has succeeded in provid- 
ing some chartings for change. 
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Everybody's 


ERIC A, JOHNSTON 


The National Conference on 
Family Life adjourned at noon on 
May 8. But all of us recognized that 
the falling of the gavel marked the 
beginning and not the end of our 
efforts. 

Much of the great good accom- 
plished in Washington will be largely 
lost unless the work of the Family 
Life Conference is translated into pro- 
grams of action on the local level. 

The appropriate sequel to the Con- 
ference would be community institutes 
on family life throughout the nation, 
each a miniature of the Washington 
gathering, in effect. As the Washing- 
ton gathering represented an integra- 
tion of more than 125 widely diverse 
groups, but all concerned with one 
phase or more of family problems, so 
the community institute should be an 
integration of community groups of 
comparable interest. 

Certain obvious areas for national 
action were pointed up by the Wash- 
ington conference, but the major efforts 
in strengthening American family life 
and protecting it from stresses and 
strains which press upon it from every 
side in today’s complex world must be 
made in the community. 

Delegates to the Family Life Con- 
ference and their associates within their 
respective national organizations can 
first of all sound the call in commu- 
nities for assemblies on family life, 
which will embrace every community 
group and organization whose activi- 
ties touch on the problems of family 
living. 

Scores of such public spirited organi- 
zations, covering all the specialized 
areas — education, social welfare, 
health, recreation, and housing—are 
already actively at work. There is no 
need to form new organizations. That, 
in my opinion, would be .a mistake. 

A Community Institute on Family 
Life, it seems to me, should be the 
“baby” of no one agency or specialized 
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Problem— 


Everybody's Interes 


organization. This would defeat the 
very purpose of the institute. Nor 
should it consist only of professional 
workers and experts in welfare fields. 
Volunteers as well as professionals are 
vitally needed—for the National Con- 
ference on Family Life clearly devel- 
oped that the problem of family life 
in America today is everybody's prob- 
lem—and its future is everybody's in- 
terest. 


Community Action 

I suggest two steps for local action: 

The first is the selection of some one 
person, skilled in community organiza- 
tion and cooperative effort, as the act- 
ing director or secretary. The most 
logical place to look for such skill is 
an existing organization such as a 
community council or a chamber of 
commerce. He should be given execu- 
tive responsibility for enlisting and 
coordinating the efforts of all individ- 
uals and groups that could contribute 
to making such a conference the basis 
for a closely integrated movement. To 
do this, he will need the active support 
of those initiating the plan. 

The second is a determination as to 
whether a continuing community coun- 
cil to work for better family life is 
needed. Could such a council reduce 
the hazards to family life, whether 
economic, health, social or educational ? 
Could it develop better services for 
families? A major consideration in this 
decision must be the community ma- 
chinery already in operation and the 
possibility of broadening an existing 
council or focusing its attention on 
family life, instead of establishing a 
new competitive organization. 

Integration of effort, so well started 
in Washington on a national scale, 
offers a natural blueprint for commu- 
nity miniatures, although each com- 
munity pattern will, of course, be 
different. In the field of family wel- 
fare, no two communities have pre- 
cisely the same picture, no two should 
adopt exactly the same organizational 


or actionary program. 

The task of setting up a comm 
council on family life, either as an 
organization or within an exist 
communitywide structure, may not 
easy. But in spite of difficulties, 
believe it promises so much it will 
worth all the time and trouble 3 
effort needed. 

There is probably no community 
which every home is free from | 
stresses and strains in the broad fel 
such as housing, health, and educati 
so intensively discussed in Washingt 

Basic to all family problems is 1 
economic welfare of the family. 
long as the family income is insufhiex 
to meet its needs, that family is a 
sistently in danger. Preachments ¥ 
not solve this problem. Neither w 
legislation alone. Only increasing 
cial consciousness will solve it. J 
community councils can, however, k 
that simple, cold fact constan 
pointed out. Public awareness is, af 
all, the key to the solution of fam 
difficulties in America. 

In Washington, the first broad st 
were taken toward arousing natio 
consciousness of the problems of toda 
familes. On the local level they ¢ 
be improved upon and adjusted to p 
vailing community conditions. 


Four Goals Ahead 


In each community, it seems to 1 
there are four goals for which to ai 

l. Better integration of services n 
available to families to help them bu 
on their own strengths and to prot 
them from disruptive forces. 

2. Establishment or extension 
services to fill obvious gaps. 

3. Better communitywide kno 
edge of the services available to fs 
ilies. 

+. Better and wider use of the ex 
ing services. 

To discover how far our own ce 
munities must go before reaching th 
goals, we might consider them in> 
light of the following questions: 
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‘Are two or more organizations 

rking toward the same end sepa- 
4cely when an integration of their 
4’vices could accomplish more? ‘That 

ust be determined by the community 

‘quncil, 
Is there a community group func- 
joning on the housing front? Do all 
He people know about it and where 
‘find it? Are they utilizing it? 
Is there an opportunity for house- 
vlders to learn more of home manage- 
vent? Good housekeeping is, after all, 
q;matter of good home management, a 
xestion of each family getting the 
fost out of its available resources. 
fkounsel and instruction should be vast- 
| expanded in this field. The splendid 
| ork of the homemakers’ clubs in the 
ural areas of the country is a con- 
enient pattern for adaptation to the 
beban areas where urban counterparts 
© not as yet exist. 

Is the average family aware in each 
»mmunity of the medical and health 
*rvices available to it? Has the serv- 
we been thoroughly pointed up in the 
ommunity consciousness ? 

What can be done to increase rec- 
ational opportunities directly related 
o family life? This needs to be done 
ror all age levels, but a most interest- 
sng development at the Washington 
onference was the emphasis on the 
seed to provide better recreational op- 
»ortunities for elderly people. This is 
i growing problem throughout the na- 
sion—a direct result of the lengthened 
span of life—and is certain to become 
more pressing as the life span further 
lengthens in the future. : 

Is there a family court in the com- 
munity and, if so, do people know 
about it and are they using it? 

All through our deliberations at 
Washington, we talked in 
terms of ‘‘a family crisis,” 
thoroughly aware that two 
wars and a major depres- 
sion in a single genera- 
tion had made a profound 
impact on family living. 

But all through our dis- 
cussions I discerned this 
basic question: “Are we 
dealing with the disintegra- 
tion of family life, or are 
we witnessing instead of 
delayed adaptation of the 
family to modern industrial 
living ?? 

I am firmly convinced 
we are witnessing a de- 
layed adaptation. The 
family spirit remains as 
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strong as ever; the desire for 2 happy 
home is a5 intense as it ever was; the 
child of today is no worse than the 
child of yesterday. 

But the 1900 family simply could 
not live in today’s world if it were sud- 
denly transplanted to 1948. 

One has only to picture the amaz- 
ing confusion of 2 1900 family awaken- 
ing one morning in 1948. The specu- 
lation as to the bewilderment of that 
family could be endless. For instance, 
it would be lost in the clutter of dlec- 
trical and mechanical gadgets it might 
suddenly find in its home. 

I think we would find that before 
the day was out, that 1900 family 
would have suffered from stresses and 
strains that we can but dimly imagine. 
The fact remains, however, that in our 
adaptation to industrial life, we have 
suffered almost as severely, but not 
as acutely, as that fictitious 1900 
family. The shock on the 1900 family 
would occur all at once; the impact on 
the 1948 family is cumulative—the re- 
sult of chronic pressures, slowly build- 
ing and multiplying. 


No One-Shot Solution 

The complexity of the entire prob- 
lem forbids the thought of finding one 
solution and each separate problem of 
family life calls for an individualized 
answer. 

It was clearly brought out in Wash- 
ington, for example, that in the in- 
stance of juvenile delinquency there is 
no one single cure—because there is no 
one single cause—and that if we at- 
tempt to find a one-shot, hypodermic 
solution we are in danger of finding no 
solution at all. 

The convenient scapegoats of the 
radio serial, comic strip, motion pic- 
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Nursing for 
Health in 


Tomorrow’s Family 
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The family of tomorrow will 
have goals in health which we, as mem- 
bers of the health team, can help them 
to achieve. There is a new challenging 
family attitude that does not accept 
illness as inevitable nor handicap as 
insurmountable. Tomorrow’s family 
is going to want to enjoy good health 
and use to the full its several individ- 
ual resources. Tomorrow’s nurse will 
continue to be concerned with the care 
of those already ill. But she, like the 


nurse of today, will have as great, if - 


not greater, concern for the mainte- 
nance and promotion of health in her 
families. 

How can this nurse of tomorrow 
work with her families? I think she 
will render her major service for 
health in families in their homes, for 
it is in the home that the family lives. 
The person who hopes to help a family 
to healthful living must be familiar 
with and understanding of the family 
individually and collectively. 

How?—you ask? Seven ways sug- 
gest themselves: the skill of the nurse 
in discovering the family’s own sense 
of need for help in health; her ability 
to recognize and accept their readiness 
as it presents itself; basic knowledge 
so much a part of her that she can 
adapt it freely; ingenuity, skill, and 
patience in timing advice and sugges- 
tion; adequate knowledge of available 
health and medical resources and the 
way they can be used; a fundamental 
appreciation of her professional func- 
tion as one member of a team which 
enables her to work with and through 
the other healing arts professions in 
behalf of her family; and a freedom 
from judgment, coupled with persever- 
ence. The sense of humor is certainly 
indicated and will be there. , 

With whom does the nurse work on 


From a talk given at the Centenary program 
of Community Service Society, March 18, 1948 
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behalf of her families? She is but one 
member of a growing group in our so- 
ciety which works in behalf of family 
health. The family, the physician al- 
ways, the social worker, and the min- 
ister often, are recognized members of 
this team. 

Finally, the last question—is nurs- 
ing for health in the family a pattern 
for all and if so how can it be secured 
for the American family? The Com- 
munity Service Society [in New York 
City] has developed an outstanding 
example of the service we have been 
discussing for a small number of fam- 
ilies. The extension of the benefits to 
all our countrymen is the challenge 
before us now.—Pubdblic Health Nurs- 
ing, June. 
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Beginnings of a Mental Health 
Program in a State and 
Local Department of Health 


Kent A. Zimmerman, M.D. 


Health officers in general recog- 
nize that a pressing need is the rapid 
development of mental health pro- 
grams. Psychiatric clinics would prob- 
ably be established by the thousands 
if it were not for the lack of funds 
and well trained personnel. A grow- 
ing number of people are coming to 
feel that a practical approach could be 
made through professional workers al- 
ready giving service to the commu- 
nities. 

In cooperation with the Common- 
wealth Fund, the California State De- 
partment of Public Health undertook 
a project to ascertain what kind of pro- 
gram might be necessary to promote 
incorporation of mental health prin- 
ciples as part of public health prac- 
tice. A study of the state department 
and three local departments in the San 
Francisco Bay area [showed that] 
health workers are: eager for what 
psychiatry can offer: them; feel they 
need the expert before anything can 
be done; feel inadequate in knowledge 
about normal emotional behavior; need 
more understanding of the emotional 


structure of the doctor-patient and 
nurse-patient relationship; want some 
instruction in interviewing and coun- 
seling. j 

These studies enabled us to draw up 
a plan of action. In the state depart- 
ment, the program is starting with a 
series of seminars for the top admin- 
istrators. In two local departments 
projects are under way which repre- 
sent approaches toward aiding nurses 
and physicians to grow more quickly 
into the role of handling the emotional 
aspects of everyday practice. 

It is contemplated that in coopera- 
tion with the Child Development Cen- 
ter of the Children’s Hospital of the 
East Bay, the state department set up 
an experimental experience to see 
whether we can supply some of the 
needs that nurses and physicians do 
not get in their professional training. 
A few physicians and nurses will spend 
two to three months working with the 
nursery group under competent direc- 
tion. If these physicians and nurses 
feel such an experience is what they 
need, we plan to invite staff through- 
out the state to apply for this experi- 
ence. These will provide a nucleus 
around which inservice training pro- 
grams may be started—2dAmerican 


Journal of Public Health, June. 


Channels 


Public Assistance Needs a 

New Role , - 
William P. Sailer 
Public assistance is under critical 
observation in the press. It is an excel- 

lent opportunity for interpretation. 
We in public assistance state with 
conviction that the major problem is 
that too many people are obligated to 
depend on it for their livelihood. Com- 
paring the totals for the social insur- 
ance and public assistance [in 1947], 
we find an approximate weekly aver- 
age of 1,000,000 unemployment com- 
pensation claims plus about 1,800,000 
old age and survivors’ beneficiaries— 
as contrasted to over 4,000,000 assist- 
ance recipients. Public assistance is a 
major reliance in our society today pri- 
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narily because it is called upon to 
ushion our failures in providing other 
cial measures to assure adequate liv- 
ng conditions. 

In my opinion, it is in the funda- 


}nental difference between social insur- 


ace and social assistance that we can 
iscover why public assistance is so 
ulnerable to attack. Robert M. Ball 
»oints out that public assistance estab- 
ishes a right to a money payment, paid 
not because of service but because of 
eed; and because of this, attitudes to- 
ward it and toward earned rights are 
very different and there is a tendency 
ro confuse public assistance with a 
zratuity. ; 

I am more and more coming to the 
-onviction that we in public assistance 
vave failed in our responsibility to the 


tclientele we serve. Isn’t it time for us 


to state unequivocally that assistance 
as a way of life for over 4,000,000 of 
our fellow-citizens is incompatible with 
our concept of human rights? It must 
be apparent that we should not attempt 
to rally the people to the support of 
the public assistance program as it is— 
rather we should present the prodlem 
as it is, and we should then rally the 
people to support remedial action for 
other social measures which will pre- 
yent or reduce dependency, and a com- 
prehensive program of social insurance 
covering all major risks. Only then 
can we really evaluate the effectiveness 


of the public assistance program.— 
Channels, May. 


RECREATION 


From City to Country 


Barbara Carrell 


In 1877, a young clergyman, the 
Reverend Willard Parsons, suggested 
to his congregation in Sherman, Penn- 
sylvania, that they invite needy chil- 
dren from New York for a summer 
holiday. Their response became the 
model for today’s Friendly Towns. 
The late Whitelaw Reid, owner-pub- 
lisher of what was then the New York 
Tribune, became so interested that he 
established the Tribune Fresh Air So- 
ciety. 

Here is how the plan works today. 
In the early spring, fund representa- 
tives travel out to country areas. The 
representatives has two responsibilities: 
to meet with Friendly Town commit- 
tees already established and to visit 
new locales. Often a talk with the 
local minister, an informal speech to 
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established youth committees, evokes 
great response. A local club can easily 
appoint a subcommittee to publicize 
Friendly Town, elicit invitations, and 
correspond with the Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund in New York concern- 
ing the number of young guests in- 
vited, their arrival and departure 
schedules, and so forth. Such a com- 
mittee must also point out that all 
journey expenses are paid from the 
fund, which is supported by donations, 
but that the actual small cost of the 
child’s visit is borne by the host. 
There is far more to this program 
than a vacation. A child’s revised con- 
ception of life outside the city may 
turn out to be more important than 
the pounds he gains.—Recreation, 


a Game 


Camping after Sixty 
It’s an experimental camp for 
youngsters. How about trying an ex- 


periment with the oldsters, too? That 


was the idea that: prompted the old age 
division of the Toronto Chest to an- 
nounce in March 1947 that September 
would be old folks holiday month at 
Illahoe Lake. 

A memo describing the plan went 
to churches, family agencies, depart- 
ments of public health and welfare, 
and Old Age Pension Commission. 
There would be two holiday periods 
of two weeks each; the fee $6 per 
period. Agencies were asked to select 
prospective “campers” carefully, and 
screen out those with difficult person- 
ality traits. 

There was no planned program of 
recreation. In the daytime the camp- 
ers explored the nearby town of Co- 
burg, or sat on the lawn chatting and 
knitting. In the evening checker games, 
bridge, and bingo popped up spontane- 
ously. The townspeople were inter- 
ested cooperators. Each period had its 
closing ceremony. The first a ban- 
quet; the second a ‘“‘Christmas party.” 
Forty-three oldsters enjoyed the holi- 
day. 

The results exceeded all hopes. Jean 
M. Good, secretary of the division of 
old age, summarizes the reasons: “the 
ideal location and comfort of the 
lodge; the careful selection of the 
group; and a wise and kindly director 
who knew that old people can have a 
lot of fun together if left to their own 
devices.”,—Community, June. 


JOURNAL OF 


Social Casework 


Formerly THE FAMILY 


Casework Service at Intake 
in a Day Nursery 


Mary H. Stark 

Since 1937, Family Service of 

New Haven has provided casework 

service at the Leila Day Nursery. A 

joint committee from Family Service 

and the nursery meets at intervals in 
an advisory capacity. 

Changes in the extent and focus of 
casework service have been made from 
time to time, but the committee has re- 
tained a conviction that the admission 
of any child should be dependent upon 
the joint planning of the director of 
the nursery and the caseworker. 
Through the caseworker’s awareness of 
parent-child relationships, the person- 
ality needs of both the child and the 
parents, and the environmental situ- 
ation, the worker can be most helpful 
to the director in determining whether 
nursery care will be a constructive ex- 
perience both for child and mother and 
when is the best time to plan for it. 

Reasons given by parents for re- 
questing care fall into two categories: 
those that grow out of situations pro- 
ducing tensions, and those that orig- 
inate in families primarily from the 
needs of the child. 

A request for care is illustrated in 
the case of Mary, aged three and a 
half. Mary was taken to the pediatric 
clinic at the hospital by her grand- 
mother, Mrs. C., because she was fret- 
ful and losing weight. The pediatri- 
cian recommended a play experience 
since Mary was the only child in a 
home of four adults. Although Mary’s 
parents had been divorced, they were 
both still living with Mrs. C. She 
said her son, Mary’s father, was con- 
sidered nervous, and had always had 
trouble in keeping jobs. She knew he 
would never assume responsibility for 
Mary. Mrs. C. described Mary’s 
mother as flighty, immatyre, and a 
poor housekeeper. 

An excellent opportunity presents it- 
self in the intake interview for the 
caseworker to help the client discuss 
a problem with which the family needs 
help. The caseworker told Mrs. C. of 
her connection with the Family Serv- 
ice and about the sort of help it gave 
to people—Journal of Social Case- 
work, June. 
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“Dear Hellard” 


Even you who visited the Home 
every so often never stayed long enough 
to see the panorama unfold. You see, 
unlike mechanical apparatus, the equip- 
ment of this Home must warm up to 
you in order that it may operate natu- 
rally. Humors, sighs, and chuckles 
would have been yours a-plenty had 
you stayed longer. 

The picture opens with the ten de- 
pendent girls sent ‘Down There” in 
November 1925. In this group and in 
all the groups that have followed there 
were those whom some of you would 
call delinquent; whom others would 
call—oh well, what does it matter? 
Technical name calling, “Big One” 
has found, does not help much with the 
girls of Down There, who have shown 
but fickle regard for any designation 
other than that of Human Being. 

Whether they are called delinquent 
plain bad, incorrigible, or just lively 
’ youngsters in need of education she 
knows that for twenty-odd years 
she has gone to bed saying (when 
not too tired to talk things over with 
herself): “If just one night I could 
say they are not the children for me; 
they are not the children for Vi and 
Jerry; they are not the children of hu- 
man passion begot like cats in a blind 
alley at night and left to it as its own 
bastards. They are simply dream chil- 
dren. They will not be here in the 
morning with their eyes in my eyes.” 

Hellard was the most trying of this 
first group. Fourteen, and looking 
eleven, she made the Big One puff a 
little harder; and it was she who started 
that hollering of “Come here, Gal!” 
an expression which has grown louder 
with the years and which has become 
dear to the inmates Down There. It 
has become a slogan for all is well. 
“But,” they will tell anybody, ‘when 
the Big One puts on her dignity, gives 
a girl her full title, and yells, ‘You 
Josephine Sanderson, come here!’ then 
you'd better watch out!” 

Hellard was ginger brown and very 
skinny, with wide, wild, red-brown 
eyes and a few freckles scattered over 
her narrow face. MHellard could do 
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any kind of work, but generally did 
none. 

Big One, you wore yourself out 
getting her started on some little task, 
only to find that she had stolen pants, 
cap, and shirt, slipped through the 
woods, and joined the men and boys 
who were collecting crates of black- 
berries or planting tobacco. In relief, 
the other girls would let you know the 
moment she made her return—some- 
times by one of her woodland routes, 
often on the running board of a car or 
on the tail board of a truck. Of course 
you did not whip her when penitently 
handing you the stinging switches, she 
said, “Beat me. I deserve it.” You al- 
ways knew beforehand that you would 
not be able to strike her, and she knew 
it too. 

Yet, when they put Hellard on 
“free arrangements” shortly after she 
was fifteen, and you had your chance 
to be delivered of this non-Shakes- 
pearean Puck, you forfeited. You kept 
your unprofitable lodger. As a free 
charge, Hellard wore you out more. 
You tried placing her on jobs in the vil- 
lage. She wore you out even more. 

Then one day you put a white 
pleated skirt, a white middy blouse and 
a black tie on Hellard and took her 
in to her mother’s funeral. ‘Though 


This sketch is taken from 
“Down There,” an unpublished 
book-length collection of stories 
written by Mrs. Henry in col- 
laboration with her daughter, 
Myrtle C. Henry. The stories 
come out of the author’s twenty- 
odd years’ experience as super- 
intendent of the Settlement 
School, Croome, Maryland, an 
institution for delinquent Negro 
girls. A former teacher in the 
public schools of the District of 
Columbia and Maryland, Mrs. 
Henry also held the post of su- 
perintendent of the National 


Training School for Girls, from 
1941 to 1943, 


you had never seen the mother, you 
were as shocked as was the girl when 
the abrupt telephone message came. At 
the funeral home, you found it diff- 
cult to separate the face of the dead 
mother from that of the girl. Alco- 
holism was written on the death cer- 
tificate of this young woman, who had 
died suddenly. Nickels and dimes 
begged by the community had kept her 
from the potter’s field. 

The mother’s death seemed to 
harden this girl whose inheritance was 
a family record of bloody fighters, jail- 
birds, and alcoholics; whose uniquely 
personal heritage was a whole attic 
full of prefabricated lies. At fourteen, 
Hellard had been exposed to all the 
known vices. When a small girl she 
had learned how to play a good game 
of craps. And even when you learned 
all this—and you, of course, were the 
last to find it out—you still clung to 
her. Hellard was somehow like a little 
sandy brown vine that twined around 
you as deeply as childhood vice had 
coiled around her. 

Sent into the city to work when 
she was nineteen, now looking fifteen, 
she would enter a home to paint, stain 
floors, decorate, upholster furniture, 
and when she had finished would bow 
herself out. ‘Another job, please, and 
preferably in a different line.’’ Conse- 
quently, Hellard was a transient of 
Down There until she was twenty- 
two. 

The job that Hellard likes best is 
that of chauffeur. Still restless and 
wild, she stays longest with the em- 
ployer who goes the greatest number 
of places fastest. Yet, why disturb her 
bliss? She earns an independent liv- 
ing and keeps out of trouble with the 
law. Still unmarried and still child- 
less, she replies, when asked why she 
does not settle down and apply her 
abilities. “I pay my rent, mind my 
business, jump in a car and go when I 
please, and don’t get thick with no- 
body.’ Every now and then she will 
call the Big One and invariably end 
each conversation with: “Don’t want 
for nothin’, Ma.” Dear Hellard. 
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THERE IS MUCH THAT IS CLEAR 
#/nd much that is confusing in the re- 


qrent social security developments in 


Advisory Council on Social Security, 
yt which Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
s chairman and Professor Sumner H. 
}slichter of Harvard University, vice- 
thairman, released its first report. 
This called for broad liberalization of 
the existing law to provide old age 
ind survivors insurance for almost all 
ef the nation’s citizens. Two subse- 
yjuent reports on other aspects of social 
security are expected before long. 

This first report was shortly fol- 
lowed by the House appropriations bill 
(CH. R. 6355) which would seriously 
cripple the administration of the So- 
cial Security Commission. The prin- 
scipal premise of the Appropriations 
Committee is debatable. In providing 
for Federal Security Agency regional 
offices instead of Social Security offices, 
>the committee states “that there is ab- 
»solutely no justifiable basis for each 
major bureau or segment of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency with field activi- 
ties, maintaining separate regional 
offices and staffs independent of each 
other.” 

What is not debatable is the com- 
mittee’s action in removing many addi- 
tional administrative and coordinating 
functions from the Office of the Social 
Security Commissioner and dividing 
these functions among four different 
segments of the security program. The 
Washington Post quotes from a letter 
which Professor Slichter is reported to 
have sent to Senator Millikin of the 
Senate Finance Committee. Comment- 
ing on this committee action, the let- 
ter states: “It will cut this country’s 
social security program into four un- 
related and competing segments . 
forcing each segment—old age insur- 
ance, the assistances, children’s services, 
and employment security—to vie with 
each other for appropriations.” 

The net result of transferring re- 
gional offices to the FSA and adminis- 
trative services to the bureaus is to 
reduce the Social Security Commis- 
sioner’s budget from $3,131,165 to 
$221,000. It is the stated purpose of 
the committee to reduce the functions 
of the commissioner to ‘responsibility 
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for direction, coordination, and control 
of social security programs.” 

Probably the most destructive as- 
pects of the appropriations bill is, first, 
the reduction of funds available for in- 
formation services from $109,997 to 
$30,000, of which $10,000 is trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator and, second, the 
reduction of research and_ statistics 
from $229,830 to $100,000. Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing told the National Conference 
of Social Work of the thousands of 
aged people who did not receive their 
old age insurance because they did not 
know their rights. This is hardly a 
situation which calls for the practical 
elimination of information services. In 
regard to research and statistics, Eliza- 
beth Wickenden, testifying for the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
emphasized the point which many 
others made that “social security is a 
highly technical subject. No progress 
can be made either in expanding the 
program or improving its effectiveness 
if the basic materials and technicians 
in the field are not available to fur- 
nish the information on which policy 
decisions can be made.” 

Regardless of how one may feel 
about the House Committee’s admin- 
istrative philosophy for the Federal 
Security Agency, it is difficult to see 
how anyone could disagree with the 
Washington Post's statement that this 
house budget action goes “beyond the 
matter of appropriations,” or, as John 
J. Corson of that paper and former 
director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, stated in a letter to Senator 
Nolan, the provisions of the appropri- 
ations bill constituted ‘unprecedented 
administrative reorganization steps leg- 
islated by the House under a suspen- 
sion of the rules.” 

While the House Ways and Means 
Committee has reported out a_ bill 
broadening social security coverage, it 
is unlikely that this will pass both 
houses before Congress adjourns. Off- 
setting this is the fact that a Presi- 
dential veto is needed to avoid exclud- 
ing 500,000 vendors of newspapers and 
so on, from such coverage. President 
Truman’s strong message to Congress 
on this subject in May indicates clearly 


that social security is bound to be an 
Important issue in the fall campaign. 
¢ + + 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS AP- 
proved by the House for the Federal 
Security Agency include: 

The Mental Health Program—A 
total of $7,878,000 for an expansion 
of the mental health program—an in- 
crease of $2,471,648. 

A Dental Health Program—A new 
$1,000,000 program was approved to 
demonstrate the method of applying a 
sodium fluoride solution to decrease 
dental decay in children’s teeth. 

The U.S. Children’s Bureau—Full 
authorization for grants to the states 
was approved—$22,000,000, as well as 
$75,000 for the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. A re- 
quest for funds for a clearing house 
on child research and increased funds 
for administering grant programs was 
denied. 

Bureau of Public Assistance—The 
full budget request of $797,000,000 
was approved for grants to the states 
for public assistance—an increase of 
$71,000,000. 

+ + + 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT THE 
United States to participate in the 
World Health Organization finally 
broke through the Rules Committee 
barriers. A new bill was rushed 
through to avoid the necessity of a 
unanimous vote needed to revive con- 
sideration of the measure in that com- 
mittee. The new bill limits the United 
States contribution to the international 
organization to $1,920,000 a year. 

Possible explanation of the mystery 
of the snagging of the bill last month 
may lie in another new provision which 
requires the President to appoint, with 
Senate confirmation, a practicing phy- 
sician or surgeon of at least ten years 
experience to represent the United 
States on the executive board of the 
agency. This would rule out the ap- 
pointment of the former surgeon gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, Dr. 
Thomas Parran. Also, in the new bill 
is a provision that nothing in the con- 
stitution of the world organization 


tommits the United States to enact any 


: Laat ‘ 
“specific legislative program. — 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Among the States 


AGAINST CRIME 


In Missouri, measures substan- 
tially increasing appropriations and 
providing for a more flexible progres- 
sive program at the state’s three train- 
ing schools — Boonville, Chillicothe, 
and Tipton — were before the gover- 
nor for approval at this writing. 

That these measures are badly 
needed the Missouri Association for 
Social Welfare has made abundantly 
clear in releases urging legislative ac- 
tion. “For years,” according to the 
association, “escapes and petty and ma- 
jor crimes occurring at the Boonville 
institution have been making news- 
paper headlines. . . . There may be 
valid reasons for calling in the State 
Patrol to take charge . . . but the tak- 
ing of this drastic action emphasizes 
the need for fundamental change of 
the program.” 


The new appropriation will make it 
possible to increase the quota of 
house parents from twenty-four to the 
needed thirty-two and add two more 
social workers to the present two. The 
more than $2,500,000 earmarked un- 
der the measure for needed construc- 
tion at the schools will provide for 
seven new cottages at Boonville, a new 
education building to replace a “fire- 
trap,” and a new power plant provid- 
ing sufficient light for the boys to read 
and study by at night. A new cottage 
and staff residence can also be built at 
the state training school for girls at 
Chillicothe, thus making possible the 
transfer of girls from the Tipton 
Training School for Negro Girls to 
Chillicothe. “Highly — unsanitary” 
plumbing facilities at both institutions 
will be improved. 

A second measure, which embodies 
many of the recommendations of the 
State Senate Special Commission to In- 
vestigate Training Schools, provides 
for a more flexible use of treatment 
resources in helping youngsters in trou- 
ble. It establishes a minimum age of 
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twelve for all commitments and a 
maximum age of seventeen for boys 
and twenty-one for girls; authorizes 
the transfer to other children’s institu- 
tiens of those in need of specialized 
treatment and for transfer of older in- 
corrigibles to adult correctional insti- 
tutions; and provides for indeterminate 
commitments. It also authorizes the 
commitment of children under the 
minimum age to the guardianship of 
the division of welfare. 


Blueprint 


In Massachusetts, the special com- 
mission set up by the 1947 legislature 
to study the problem of delinquency 
control in that state, has recommended 
to this year’s session a drastic re 
organization of the state program. 
Urging the abolition of state training 
schools as “‘a disgrace to the Common- 
wealth,” the commission recommends 
the commitment of all child offenders 
to a proposed Youth Service Board 
which would have final control of the 
child from commitment to eventual re- 
placement in the community, rather 
than to a particular institution. 


The recommended _ rehabilitative 
program for the child would include 
diagnosis to segregate the physically 
sick, the feebleminded, and the psy- 
chotic, and to determine the child's 
needs; treatment and training; and re- 
establishment in society. The pro- 
posed board, to consist of three full 
time members, would also provide ad- 
vice and assistance to local communities 
in preventing delinquency. 

In the same state, a measure which 
would have given juries the right to 
recommend life imprisonment in first 
degree murder cases instead of the 
mandatory death sentence has been 
vetoed by the governor. 


Children, Still 


New legislation in New York 
provides that children under fifteen 
charged with capital crimes shall be 
considered juvenile offenders and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile authorities, as are children 
charged with lesser offenses. Fifteen- 


year-olds, accused of capital offenses, 
may be transferred by the judge of the 
criminal court to juvenile jurisdiction 
at his discretion. In approving this 
legislation, Governor Dewey declared: 
“The time is well overdue to state in 
the law in no uncertain terms that a 
child under the age of fifteen has no 
criminal responsibility irrespective of 
the act involved.” 

The National Probation and Parole 
Association which had supported this 
legislation with the additional recom- 
mendation that the age limit be lifted 
to sixteen, reported recently that pro- 
gressive legislation in California, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota has placed all offenders under 
the age of eighteen, regardless of 
charge, under the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile courts. 

Another measure designed to insure 
the segregation of youthful offenders 
specifies that the taking into custody of 
a youthful offender must constitute a 
“detention,” not an “arrest.” 


Toward Understanding 


The New Yoré legislature also 
appropriated $35,000 to the State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene for a 
study of the medical, psychiatric, and 
psychologic aspects of sex crime. The 
study which will seek effective means 
of treating sexual psychopaths will be 
carried on at Sing Sing, to which all 
such convicts will be transferred. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Affirming by resolution the 
equality of all people under the law, 
the fissourt House of Representatives 
by resolution authorized the appoint- 
ment of five House members to serve 
on a Missouri Equal Rights Commit- 
tee. This committee, which has an ap- 
propriation of $500, is to hold public 
and private hearings throughout the 
state and recommend to the General 
Assembly measures to implement 
equality in rights and opportunities in 
Missouri. 


Open to All 


In New York, a joint campaign 
by Protestant, Jewish, Catholic and 
educational groups has effected enact- 
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pnt of a new law prohibiting racial or 
| higher education. Organizations 
j lying support for this measure in- 
Hided the American Jewish Congress, 
: National Association for the Ad- 
yncement of Colored People, the Hu- 
jin Relations Commission of the 
jotestant Council of the City of 
Yew York, and the New York State 
Jommittee for Equality in Education. 
The measure authorizes the State 
fommissioner of Education to investi- 
te institutions suspected of discrimi- 
jition on the basis of race, color, re- 
zion, creed or national origin and to 
mduct private discussions in an at- 
mpt to change this policy. If this 
ils, a public hearing will be held be- 
sre the Board of Regents which may 
sue a cease and desist order enforce- 
»le in the courts. 

Denominational institutions ma y 
tinue to operate “exclusively for 
udents of their own religious faith,” 
ut may not discriminate on a racial or 
ational basis. 

Such legal provision has been recom- 
vended by the President’s Commission 
a Higher Education on the grounds 
tat private colleges have the benefit 
if tax exemption and carry a public re- 
roonsibility. The commission, in a re- 
“ent report, attributed to discrimina- 
rory policies in colleges the tremendous 
‘hortage of Negro professional leaders, 
varticularly in the areas of medicine 
end dentistry. 


dousing for All 

The Massachusetts legislature has 
sassed a measure prohibiting racial or 
‘eligious discrimination in public hous- 
ng developments. 


Mailbag Roundup 


A valuable source for agencies con- 
-erned with planning for the chroni- 
cally ill is the full report of the IIli- 
nois legislative commission on the care 
of chronically ill persons. [See THE 
sURVEY, November 1947, special sec- 
tion on “Chronic IlIness.”] The re- 
port, of some 300 pages, is now avail- 
able on request to interested agencies. 

It includes chapters on: the activi- 
ries and recommendations of the com- 
mission; the principal chronic dis- 
eases; the extent of chronic illness in 
[llinois; recent developments to cope 
with this health problem in Illinois and 
other states, in the federal government 
and in England. The appendix contains 
valuable technical material, including 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy’s proposal for a 
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Research Institute for the Study of 
Chronic Illness and Geriatrics; and a 
report of a special committee on mini- 
mum standards for the care of the 
chronically ill. 

Copies may be secured by writing 
Sen. T. MacDowning, chairman of the 
commission, P. O. Box 234, Spring- 
field, Illinois—From survey corre- 
spondent Mary-Claire Johnson, Illi- 
nois Public did Commission. 


Growth 


At the University of Kansas, the 
department of social work established 
in 1946, has been admitted into pro- 
visional membership as a two year 
school by the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. The depart- 
ment, which in 1947 absorbed the staff, 
students, and library of the Kansas 
City Unit of Washington University, 
has a present enrollment of twenty- 
nine full time students. 

It offers a certificate in social work 
for completion of thirty semester hours 
of classwork and eight of field work; 
and a degree of master of social work 
for fifty-two hours of class work and 
twelve in the field. Four certificates 
have been awarded thus far. — From 
SURVEY correspondent Lois Schmidt, 
Kansas Department of Social Welfare. 


From Michigan 

The Michigan Department of 
Health has developed a plan to make 
the skilled services of its Rapid Treat- 
ment Center at Ann Arbor available to 
physicians practicing in isolated areas 
of the state. Under the plan, rural 
doctors may send their patients to the 
center for diagnosis and recommenda- 
tion for treatment. 

The center, which is operated in co- 
operation with the U. S. Public Health 
Service, has treated 10,000 cases of 
venereal disease during the past four 
years. 

To give the people of the state a 
better understanding of the problems 
of heart disease, the film “Be Your 
Age,” prepared by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and_ the 
American Heart Association, is being 
shown in theaters throughout the state 
under the sponsorship of the depart- 
ment, the state medical society, the 
Michigan Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission, and the Michigan Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. 

Certificates of birth registration, 
which do not give the names of parents 
thus preventing disclosure of illegiti- 
macy, are now being furnished by the 


department upon request. ‘These cer- 
tificates, containing only name, place 
and date of birth, are satisfactory for 
school and work permit purposes and 
acceptable as proof of age.-—From sur- 
VEY correspondent Virginia W. Baird, 
Michigan Department of Health. 


Clinics for the Blind 


In California, Dr. William A. 
Pettit, state ophthalmologist, recently 
completely a series of diagnostic clinics 
held throughout the state to determine 
the treatment needs of people receiving 
blind assistance or applying for it. Each 
patient was examined personally by Dr. 
Pettit. 

The high standard reached by the 
medical section of the blind assistance 
program in this state is largely due to 
Dr. Pettit’s outstanding leadership. 
The program recently received the 
commendation of the Social Security 
Administration—From SURVEY corre- 
spondent Harry B. White, California 
Department of Social Welfare. 


More Money 


In Missouri, a changed pay 
schedule went into effect on May 1 
for over 6,000 state employes. Most 
of these found more money in their 
pay envelopes. The enabling legisla- 
tion, enacted in the recent legislative 
session, brings the more than 1,500 em- 
ployes of the division of mental dis- 
eases in the Department of Public 
Health and Welfare, under the merit 
system. The department’s other two 
divisions—health and welfare—had 
previously been covered by this system. 

Superintendents as well as_ staff 
members of the state’s twelve health 
and welfare institutions are affected by 
the new law.—From SURVEY corre- 
spondent Samuel Marsh, Missouri De- 
partment of Public Health and VWel- 


fare. 
Alcoholism 


The Virginia legislature, after al- 
most two years of investigation and 
hearings, has passed an enlightened bill 
for the care of problem drinkers. The 
measure, which carries an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for the biennium, is 
based on the statenrent of social action 
principles of the Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol. 

It “will undoubtedly serve as a 
model for the rest of the country,” 
Joseph Hirsh, acting director of the 
council, who helped frame the legisla- 
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tion, declared in a recent statement. 
“Virginia did the logical thing in set- 
ting up a Bureau of Alcohol Studies 
and Rehabilitation where it belongs, in 
the State Department of Health, along- 
side of other bureaus designed to cope 
with particular health problems,” thus 
avoiding “the mistake which some other 
states have made of establishing expen- 
sive, independent governmental super- 
structures in the form of State Com- 
missions on Alcoholism to cope with 
this problem.” 

The new measure follows the coun- 
cil’s recommendations for utilizing 
existing agencies for treatment. The 
general hospital is substituted for the 
jail as a reception center for alcoholics. 
Initial responsibility for the study and 
treatment of alcoholics is placed upon 
the medical schools and their affliated 
hospitals, “the type of institution best 
qualified by personnel and facilities to 
undertake such programs.” 

The first of several envisaged state 
research and treatment centers will be 
set up at the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia in Richmond, where alcoholic 
patients will receive both hospital and 
clinic care. 


Testimony 


An impressive number of bills de- 
signed to cope with alcoholism as a 
public health problem have been in- 
troduced into state legislatures in ses- 
sion this year. The council has been 
requested to advise with the framing 
of several. 

In February, Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
president and scientific director of the 
council, and Stanley Rappeport, as- 
sistant director, testified before the 
Joint State Government Commission of 
the Pennsylvania legislature on the 
need for legislation to cope with prob- 


lem drinking. Dr. Carlson pointed out 
that since “the key to this illness is 
compulsive drinking . . . establishment 
of treatment facilities for the rehabili- 
tation of problem drinkers is not ade- 
quate. We must also make provision 
for research into the causes and pre- 
vention of this malady.” 

Mr. Rappeport presented an eight- 
point program designed to guide the 
framing of this type of legislation. His 
recommendations included: the substi- 
tution of the general hospital for the 
jail as the screening and referral center 
for all alcoholics; treatment of the emo- 
tionally unstable, neurotic, and normal 
excessive drinker at the general hos- 
pital; referral of patients, whose ab- 
normal drinking is purely symptomatic, 
to existing mental hospitals; establish- 
ment of farm or industrial colonies for 
“Skid Row” alcoholics; utilization of 
existing medical schools and affliated 
hospitals for research into the causes, 
treatment and prevention of problem 
drinking; establishment of a program 
for controlling alcoholism within the 
framework of the public health agency; 
and vesting legal authority for the con- 
trol of the alcoholic in the health 
agency not in the police department. 


In Print 


“Taking the Cure,” by Dr. 
Robert G. Lovell, is written primarily 
for the new tuberculosis patient enter- 
ing the hospital or sanatorium. Going 
thoroughly into the technique of liv- 
ing in bed, the book includes numerous 
suggestions for passing the hours hap- 
pily, as well as answering many vital 
questions which arise for the patient 
at such a time. 

The book may be secured for $2, 


from the Macmillan Company, New 
Mork Ne-Y¥. 


Announcements 


“Issues behind the Headlines of 
1948” will be the theme of the Sum- 
mer Institute for Social Progress at 
Wellesley College June 26 through 
July 9. Participants, representative of 
a wide variety of vocations, political 
parties and racial and religious back- 
grounds, will explore such questions 
as: How can we resolve our differ- 
ences with Russia?" How far have in- 
tergroup tensions already poisoned our 
atmosphere, and how can they be 
eased? Applications should be ad- 
dressed to Harriet M. Smith, 19 West 
Mohawk Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kent State University in coopera- 
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tion with the American Institute of 
Family Relations will conduct an in- 
stitute on education for family life and 
marital counseling, July 5-10. Further 
information may be secured from the 
university, Kent, Ohio. 

Of particular interest to the field 
of social hygiene, is the sixth annual 
course in health and human relations 
to be given at the Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, June 28 to 
July 30. The course, which is offered 
through the university’s School of Edu- 
cation and Institute for the Study of 
Venereal Diseases, is designed to de- 
velop an understanding of how to help 


young people make intelligent adjust- 
ments to sex life and behavior. Sponsors 
include the Public Health Service, the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
and the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Health. Further information may be 
secured from Dr. John H. Stokes, di- 
rector, Spruce and 36 Sts., Philadel- 
phia 4 


Mental Health Conference 


Harvard University Summer 
School and Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene are sponsoring a con- 
ference on mental health at the uni- 
versity July 21-22. The conference, 
according to Massachusetts Mental 
Health, published by the society, has 
been “particularly planned for educa- 
tors, scientists and laymen who are in- 
terested in the present-day application 
of dynamic psychology to all the social 
sciences as well as to the field of 
medicine.” Dr. Karl A. Menninger of 
the Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas, 
will preside. 


Labor Institute 


The summer session of the Hud- 
son Shore Labor School will include, 
in addition to its classes for industrial 
workers, a general institute for mem- 
bers of social agencies engaged in pro- 
grams for industrial workers, to be 
held July 17-31. Scheduled to per- 
mit participation in the workers’ 
school, the institute will be centered 
around such topics as the labor move- 
ment, its philosophy and its role in the 
current scene; workers’ education; and 
strengthening the forces of democracy. 
Further information may be secured 
from the school, West Park, N. Y. 


Fellowships 


The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis is offering fellowships 
leading to a master’s degree in public 
health. Candidates must be citizens, 
between the ages of twenty-two and 
forty, and must meet the entrance re- 
quirements of an accredited school of 
public health. Detailed information. 
may be secured from the foundation, 
120 Broadway, New York 5. 

Fellowships in child psychiatry are 
offered by the American Association 
of Psychiatric Clinics for Children in 
cooperation with the Public Health. 
Service, the Commonwealth Fund, and 
some local funds. These are for one 
and two years, and carry a stipend of 
$3,000 for the first year and more for 
the second. Further information may 
be obtained by writing Dr. Abraham 
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}| Barhash, at the association, 1790 
}}oadway, New York 19. 


‘+holarships 


The Delta Gamma Fraternity has 
*$1,000 annual fund, from which 
taller scholarship awards are avail- 
te for the training of orthoptic tech- 
cians, teachers of partially seeing 
ildren, or specialists for blind pre- 
1001 children. The amount of each 
ard is determined by the particular 
yed of the applicant and costs in- 
jelved. Applications should be sub- 
pitted to Mrs. Richard P. Miller, 
> West Jefferson Road, Pittsford, 
ee 


\pproved 
The AASSW reports that five 


~w schools have been approved for 
be psychiatric social work sequence. 
‘hey are: Boston University, the Uni- 
srsity of Denver, the College of Wil- 
am & Mary, Fordham University, 
id the University of North Carolina. 


‘or Teachers of the Blind 


The Committee on Child Devel- 
pment of the University of Wiscon- 
n, in cooperation with the American 
‘oundation for the Blind, is including 
-pecial courses for teachers of the blind 
‘1 its summer program, June 28 to 
August 20. These include: special 
vechniques and appliances used in teach- 
ng the blind; and the education of 
the partially seeing child. Other 
‘ourses in the program helpful to spe- 
‘ial teachers deal with the nature of 


he exceptional and the mentally han- 


Aicapped child. 

A training program for teachers of 
the blind will also be given at the 
College of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, July 22 to Au- 
cust 20. Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, di- 
rector of educational research, Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, will be 
on the staff. He will teach the psy- 
chological aspects of visual defects, and 
methods of teaching blind children in 
consideration of their special needs. 


Workshops 


Two workshops, in general edu- 
sation and in counseling, will be 
fered at the New England Work- 
shop on Education and Counseling at 
Goddard College, July 5 to August 14. 
The first, a general education work- 
hop for teachers, college students, and 
udult leaders, will deal with human 
‘elations in schools. 

And the second, for people who 
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work professionally in the field of 
counseling, offers intensive study in 
such areas as: psychological counseling, 
theory and practice; evaluation of cur- 
rent counseling techniques; vocational 
counseling. Further information may 
be secured by writing George Beecher, 
director of the workshop, Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vermont. 

Mills College is offering two new 
programs, a Kindergarten Workshop 
and a Workshop in Counseling and 
Guidance, in its summer session on 
child development July 3 to August 
14. The first will include study of the 
growth and development of four and 
five-year-olds and of the kindergarten 
method. The workshop offers a basic 
preparatory course for counseling posi- 
tions in high schools, colleges, and 
youth serving agencies. Detailed in- 
formation may be secured by writing 
to the Office of the Summer Session, 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California. 


Grants 


The Committee on Human Re- 
production of the National Research 
Council, acting for the National Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health, is accept- 
ing applications for research in the field 
of human reproduction until August 1. 


Emphasis during 1948-49 will be on 
study of the factors controlling con- 
ception, fertility and sterility. Applica- 
tion should be made to the committee, 
National Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25. 


In Print 


“Law of Adoption Simplified,” 
by Morton L. Leavy, is designed for 
people interested in adopting children. 
Prepared in cooperation with the U. 
S. Children’s Bureau and various state 


_ welfare departments, it presents, in 


simple, nontechnical language, a di- 
gest of adoption laws and procedures 
in the different states. One dollar from 
Oceana Publications, 115 West 42 
Street, New York 18. 

Parents of young children might 
well secure a copy of the recent book 
“Child Care Questions and Answers,” 
compiled by the Children’s Welfare 
Federation of New York City. A panel 
of twenty-nine experts clearly and con- 
cisely provides the answers to 400 ques- 
tions troublesome to parents. ‘These 
range from ‘‘What are some of the 
first signs of illness?” to “Shall I spank 
my child when he has a temper tan- 
trum?” Two dollars from Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


Working Parties 


A major activity of the United 
Nations secretariat will be the promo- 
tion of “working parties” of social 
workers in as many member nations as 
possible to act as liaison in interpret- 
ing its social welfare program, Adolphe 
Delierneux, assistant director of the 
Division of Social Activities, reported 
to a UN International Working Party 
meeting at Lake Success in April, at- 
tended by delegates to the International 
Conference of Social Work. The sec- 
retariat has had signal success with 
several such groups set up on an experi- 
imental basis in the United States and 
some other nations. 

Such a working party, coordinating 
and rendering articulate the best think- 
ing of diverse social welfare groups 
within a country, can be of immense 
value in supplying detailed and techni- 
cal information to the division, Sir 
Raphael Cilento, director of the divi- 
sion told the meeting. As an unofficial 
body it can be a means through which 
social workers may assist their govern- 
ments in selecting UN fellows and 
making use of the division’s other wel- 
fare services. 


Several delegates had complained 
during the meeting that their govern- 
ments do not always consult with so- 
cial welfare groups in making these de- 
cisions. The working party can also 
bring its influence to bear on official 
UN delegates, who determine the divi- 
sion’s program and budget. 

Dorothy C. Kahn, executive direc- 
tor of the Welfare Council of New 
York City and chairman of the United 
States working party, reported that her 
group has been helping to provide 
needed data on social problems to the 
secretariat, as well as suggestions re- 
garding method and content of studies, 
and has been responsible for the inter- 
pretation of the UN program to other 
groups here. The most important 
single contribution of the working 
party, however, has been in “raising 
the sights” of its members to the inter- 
national level, she said. “It has reduced 
our provincial viewpoint and corrected 
the notion,” she added, “that the way 
we do things, however well it seems to 
work for us, is necessarily the way they 
should be done in other places in the 
world.” 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY IN CHILD GUID- 
ANCE, by Gordon Hamilton. Colum- 
bia University Press. $4. 


THIS BOOK BY A PROFESSOR OF CASE- 
work at the New York School of So- 
cial Work is an enunciation of both 
the philosophy and practices of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians. It may 


well become a “must” reading for - 


every social worker and, indeed, for 
psychotherapists as well, insofar as 
they are interested in pursuing their 
work beyond the four walls of office 
or institution. 

Various types of behavior disorders 
in children are described, together with 
the diagnostic and treatment processes 
involved. ‘There is consideration in 
successive chapters of young children, 
the older child, the adolescent, and the 
family as a whole. The chapter on the 
older (school age) child is perhaps of 
special interest because the literature 
and general understanding of this pe- 
riod have heretofore been limited. All 
are amply illustrated from case records 
and the part played by the worker in 
the child’s rehabilitation stands 
clearly. 

The author and agency alike believe 
in the effectiveness of a continuous fu- 
sion of psychoanalytically oriented psy- 
chiatry and social casework; the book 
makes amply clear the reasons for this 
belief and indicates how such a fusion 
may take place and the conditions 
under which it may be adequately safe- 
guarded and controlled. 

Of further interest is the conviction 
that all social casework must be family 
oriented. Not the child alone, but the 
functioning family unit is the object 
of concern. We therefore find continu- 
ous emphasis on the worker’s relation 
not only to the child, but also to the 
parents of the child in treatment. 

“A little child cannot relate himself 
to the worker unless his mother can 
also relate herself to the treatment 
process. . . . Time given to the parent 

. may be well spent.” And again: 

“Recognition that the parent needs 
acceptance as a person, not merely ob- 
jective advice, has affected all tech- 
nique.” 

The concluding chapter, “Prepara- 
tion for Psychotherapy in Social 
Work,” deals with the proper qualifica- 
tions and training for those who would 


out 
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work in this field. With the demand 
for psychotherapy constantly increas- 
ing, with the resources of available 
agencies of all types stretched to the 
breaking point, with long lists of cli- 
ents waiting for help, this surely is a 
matter of the utmost concern. 


Anna W. M. WOLF 
Child Study Association of America 


FREUD: ON WAR, SEX AND NEU- 
ROSIS, edited by Sander Katz with pre- 
face and definitive glossary by Paul 
Goodman. Arts & Science Press. $3. 

THIS VOLUME REPRESENTS AN ADE- 

quate translation of seven of Freud’s 

essays on sex; one on the resistances of 
the laity as well as professionals to psy- 
choanalysis; and one on his reactions 
to World War I, wherein he expressed 
his interpretation of some unconscious 
as well as cultural factors underlying 

War mongering. 

Freud’s great skill and courage are 
attested to by the direct and unortho- 
dox way (for his day) in which he 
approached subject matter that was 
then taboo even in medical circles. It 
seems almost ludicrous nowadays that 
a medical authority should have had to 
excuse himself for considering a pa- 
tient’s sexual adjustment. 

In the case of Dora, he presents his 
case study method in a lucid and 
vivid style. His material is now so 
well known that such a paper can be 
presented for lay consumption. 
Whether or not one agrees with all of 
his interpretations and techniques, one 
cannot but admire the consistency of 
his approach, especially as it includes 
efforts to gain evidence directly from 
the patient’s own associations and re- 
actions. Here are the seeds of later 
developments in psychotherapy. 

Freud’s iconoclastic comparison be- 
tween obsessive acts and religious prac- 
tices have earned him much criticism 
because of his daring to question the 
psychological validity of some of the 
basic religious practices. Whether or 
not his intention is true that such prac- 
tices are merely neurotic defenses 
against repressed drives, we must con- 
sider their value to large numbers of 
persons and the role they play in our 
culture. Whatever the restrictions are 
that devolve from our cultural milieu, 
the question remains whether all such 


defenses can be made unnecessary. 


Freud’s essay on the sexual en- 
lightenment of children remains a bea- 
con for all child psychologists, educa- 
tors, social workers, and others en- 
gaged in extending help in the ardu- 
ous and perilous task of child rearing. 

His interpretation of the casual re- 
lationship between our culture and 
civilization and extensive sexual malad- 
justment and neurosis is borne out by 
recent studies. His surmises have led 
to valuable areas of research. 

His definition of the personality of 
the man who must compete in love and 
lose, or of the one who must choose a 
degraded love object as stemming from 
different aspects of the unresolved 
Oedipal triangle are by now classics. 
They have been challenged on anthro- 
pological and other bases but still re- 
main among the most dynamic explana- 
tions offered. His view of man’s sac- 
rifice of instinctual free expression for 
the benefits of civilization will bear 
still further study via comparative. psy- 
chology’ and anthropology, using both 
primitive and modern social systems as 
the frame of reference for further 
study. 

‘This is a book well worth having in 
one’s library. It is gratifying that at 
least three essays are again readily 
available at a reasonable rate. 

Editor, Leon Lucas 
Journal of Psychiatric Social Work 
New York City 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED, by Henry H. 
Kessler, M.D. Columbia University 
Press. $3.50. 

‘THIS AUTHOR HAS ADDED ANOTHER 

valuable book to the literature on the 

rehabilitation of disabled persons. In 
this new work he emphasizes the prob- 
lem of the disabled as one in which 
the productive usefulness of the in- 
dividual must be the fundamental pur- 
pose of his rehabilitation. 
Rehabilitation is described as an in- 
tegrated program in which physical 
restoration, guidance and training, and 

placement in a job are combined in a 

total plan for the individual. He 

stresses a complete service rather than 

its medical phases. Recognition by a 

medical expert of the importance of 

(Continued on page 221) 
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|) Walter Roy has been appointed di- 
{ctor of recreation in the Chicago 
Jark District, succeeding V. K. Brown 
ho has retired. 

The Illinois Department of Public 
‘ealth has named Dr. Ruth Dunham 
| administer the state’s mental hygiene 
rogram. 

New executive secretary of the Mt. 
ernon (N.Y.) Community Fund and 
vouncil is Wallace S. Hughes, pre- 
‘ously executive director of the Alex- 


idria (Va.) Chest and Council. 


Kenneth R. Foresman has been 
amed to the staff of the Minneapolis 
‘gional office of the Social Security 
.dministration as child welfare repre- 
‘ntative. He was previously executive 
~cretary of the Los Angeles office of 
1¢ Children’s Bureau. 

The U. S. Public Health Service has 
-amed Dr. Norman H. Topping to the 
ew position of associate director, Na- 
ional Institute of Health, Bethesda, 
aryland. 

New executive of the Sangamon 
Jouncil of Social Agencies in Spring- 
neld (Ill.) is Naomi Hiett. 

Earl G. Lippincott has taken over 
“he agency relations job with the 
United Health and Welfare Fund of 
Michigan. His experience includes 
work with the social protection divi- 
sion, Federal Security Agency, and the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

The Community Chest of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity has appointed Joseph 
D. Gibbon as executive director. He 
has been serving as acting director and 
campaign director. 

New executive secretary of the Ju- 
venile Protective Association in Aurora 
(Ill.) is Martha K. Ellis, formerly 
with the Children’s Aid Society of 
Clayton (Mo.). 

Charles W. Colwell, a 1948 grad- 
uate of the School of Social Adminis- 
tration at Ohio State University, has 
been appointed executive of the Great- 
er Greenville (S.C.) Council of Social 
Agencies. 

Joseph W. Sanford has resigned as 
warden of the United States peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta to become commis- 
sioner of corrections in Michigan. 

John N. Blow has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Community 


Welfare Council of Ontario, which 
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has its headquarters at Toronto. 

The Children’s Home Society of 
California has named Frank Lindsay 
Rand as public relations director. 

Henry Ford, II, has accepted the 
national chairmanship of the Commu- 
nity Chest of America, succeeding H. 
J. Heinz, II, who will continue as a 
vice-chairman. 

The California State Department of 
Social Welfare has named Louis Kup- 
lan as supervisor of the bureau of old 
age security. Mr. Kuplan served pre- 
viously with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Elizabeth Lynch has been appointed 
child welfare director in the Los An- 
geles County Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. She served previously with the 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare. 

The Kansas Department of Social 
Welfare has named Mildred Lacey 
as consultant in the division of child 
welfare. Miss Lacey served previously 
in the child welfare division Arkansas 
Department of Social Welfare. 

Thomas W. Fetzer, former execu- 
tive director of the Community Chest 
and Council of Social Agencies at 
Lorain, Ohio, has been named setre- 
tary of the Kansas City (Mo.) Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
has named Constance Long as chief of 
the nursing section, hospital division, 
succeeding Jessie MacFarlane who has 
retired after twenty-six years service. 

The Iowa Department of Social 
Welfare has appointed Ross T. Wil- 
bur as director of the child welfare 
division, succeeding Mildred Hunt 
who has resigned. Mr. Wilbur has 
been serving as child welfare consult- 
ant for the department. 


Retired 

Christopher G. Ruess has retired 
as director of education and research 
in the Los Angeles county probation 
department at the age of seventy to 
enter, as he puts it, “a new chapter of 
my life.’ He is now engaged in old 
age counseling. 

L. F. Murphy, long active in cor- 
rectional work in Wisconsin, has re- 
tired as warden of the state prison at 
the age of seventy. The first vice- 
chairman of the Professional Council 


of the National Probation and People 
Association, Mr. Murphy entered the 
correctional field in 1925. One of his 
early assignments in Wisconsin was to 
develop a staff of probationary officers. 

Dr. Justin K,. Fuller, medical direc- 
tor, Federal Bureau of Prisons, and 
chief medical officer, training bureau, 
U. S. Maritime Commission, will re- 
tire from active duty with the Public 
Health Service in June. Widely known 
as an authority on prison medicine, 
Dr. Fuller is planning to accept a 
position as medical consultant to the 
California State Department of Cor- 
rections. Dr. Stanley E. Krumbiegel 
will succeed Dr. Fuller at the Bureau 
of Prisons and Dr. Daniel J. Daley 
at the Maritime Commission. 


Honors 


To James V. Bennett, director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, the Deco- 
ration for Exceptional Civilian Service, 
for his wartime contribution as first 
director of the Prison Branch, Office 
of Military Government, and as con- 
sultant to Under Secretary of War. 

To Dr. V. Mary Crosse of the 
Birmingham, England, Public Health 
Department, elevation to the rank of 
Officer of the Order of the British- 
Empire in recognition of her work on 
the care of premature babies. . . . To 
Dr. Jacob 8. Wolfe of Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, selection as “the most 
outstanding family doctor in the state” 
by the Medical Society of New Jersey 
at its annual meeting. 

To Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, selection 
by the American Woman’s Association 
as woman of the month for May in 
recognition of her “years of selfless and 
constructive public service.” . .. To 
Angela Cox, executive director of the 
Family Service Society of Atlanta, se- 
lection as Atlanta’s Woman of the 
Year in Social Welfare, ‘“‘for her out- 
standing leadership in providing im- 
proved facilities for social welfare . . os 

To Reverend Bedros Baharian of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, and Reverend 
Herbert King of New York, annual 
Thomas Jefferson awards from Coun- 
cil against Intolerance in America,” for 


(Continued to page 224) 
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CASH WITH ORDER 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


(Denaldsen & Hull Agency) 


135 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
Phone: BArclay 7-8125 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 


York. PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 

> ClaliZ <4 ir tune-raising, 
bureau specialz 2 «©6fund-raising 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASEW ORKER—Professi 
wanted for Jewish 
city. Present salary 
Starting } will 
tions and experience. 


Saiary 


HIGHLY desirable com 
sition working inti 
in progressive So 
000. Position beme c 
structive i 
of communi 
made by na 1 org 
portunity with substant 
qualifications and salary expect 
vey. 


fa) 


SAN _ FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENING FOR PROFES- 
SIONALLY QUALIFIED SUPERVISOR 
IN CHILDREN’S DIVISION (SALARY 
$3708-$3824) AND CASE WORKERS IN 
FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S DIVISIONS 
$2700-$3924). APPLY TO GENERAL DI- 


RECTOR, 995 MARKET STREET. SAN 
FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
CASEWORKERS for natozal 

multiple service program fo 


foreign bern in U. 


salary range $2700-$3925; 


for 
Ras 
appointmer 


me on experie 
Knowledge of Ge 
dish desirable. Write or tel 
Service for New 
Row, New York 7, } 


STUDENT SUPERVISOR in pu 
for first -year case work studen 
school plus certai 
$3600. frite De 
Work, University 
Kentucky. 


WORKERS WANTED 
EE Ee 


CASEWORKER—Child Welfare Department 
of Jewish Family and Children’s Agency has 
opening for professionally trained and experi- 

r y Present salary range $2400 to 

g upon experience. This 1s in 
of revision. Responsibilities im- 

it supervision and special assign- 

Survey. 


enced worker. 
$3400 depen 


CASE SUPERVISOR: Male or female. Mini- 


wirements include MSS from accred- 


Sted scho with previous supervisory experi- 
ence it ncy handling family or children’s 
casewor ram. Salary up to $4,200. Chal- 
l unity. Family & Children’s 
Sey >, 602 uth Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
eS eee EE eS 
PROTESTANT CASE WORKER, ior pro- 
ressive, nding children’s agency (Lu- 
tk } xcellent supervision. Good person- 
vel practices. Salary dependent upon traming 
and re . Located in Northern Ohio. 
8 ee 
CASE WORKER—with M.S.S. or one year m 
eraduate school plus experience. Excellent 
w E Salary according to quali- 
fica and exper . 8664 Survey. 
eS eee 


Female, graduate of accred- 
social work, for- family case- 
Jewish agency. Good salary. Op- 
for some community organization. 
ly concerning qualifications to Jewish 
Service, 18 South Stockton Street, 
New Jersey. 


CASEWORKER. 


i school of 


Welfare 
Trenton, 
a ee 


CASEWORK VACANCY in family agency 
with psychiatric orientation under guidance 
f t psychiatrist and analyst. Psy- 
worker preferred. Child placing 
family agency experience valu- 
- of New-York. 8771 Survey. 


chiatric soc 
and previo 


CASE WORKER wanted for Family Agency. 
One year graduate training. Beginning salary 
$2600 year. Write Mrs. A. Morris, Executive 


Secretary, 1 Fenton Place, Jamestown, New 
York. 

GROUP WORKER, Master’s Degree, as Pro- 
gram Director smail secular- Neighborhood 
House. Woman preferred. State Salary de- 


sired. Skyline Community Center, 743 Osage 


Avenue, 1sas City, Kansas. 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. With 
group work training and/or experience. In- 


stitution for court committed delinquent white 
girls, 11-18 years. Average jn-residence. 
Superintendent graduate social worker. Salary 
$2400 plus full maintenance. Excellent food, 
beautiful setting, 75 acres, 4 colonial stone 
buildings, 6 miles north Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Half way between New York and Wash- 
ington. Sition open now. Write Woods 
Haven School, Claymont, Delaware. 
=e Sie 
CASEWORKER for families and children. One 
year or more graduate training desired. Good 
personnel practices. Salary dependent upon 
traiming and experience. Indiana. 8701 Survey, 
ES 8 me a 
CAS 


c 


35 


75 


co Op- 
ent supervision, community 
se work activities, Salary 
3,000 and $3,800. 8661 Sur- 


and group work- 
range between $ 
vey. - 


a a ee 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


QT 


Salary Range: 
Mint: Quali 
< . 


DISTRICT WORKER 


S at the minimum. 


r at recognized school of social work 


and public welfare administration and supervised 


have been in child welfare, 


lying minimum qualifications to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Box 2781 


(in anszering advertisements please mention SurvEY MipMon? By ) 


Juneau, Alaska 


| 


CASE WORKERS—openings 


CASE WORKER 


SOCIAL WORKERS—male. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Two thoroughly educated, trained and experienced 
Senior Case Workers, who can furnish references 
from reputable Child Welfare Agency. 

Permanent position assured right persons. Prefer- 
ence will be given to persons having had Southern 


States experience. Salary range from $3,000 to 
$3,600 depending on the qualifications. Write 
Children’s Home Society of Florida, 483 Consoli- 


dated Building, Jacksonville, attention Marcus C. 


Fagg, State Superintendent. 
NB: We are a State wide non-sectarian, 
private, child placing agency. 


CASE WORKER, two years’ graduate training 
in accredited school of social work, preferably 
with psychiatric field work experience, to 
carry selective caseload of varied family prob- 
lems in small, newly established family agency. 
Some public relations. Interesting and chal- 
lenging opportunity. Salary $2700. Apply Mrs. 
Katherine Webb, Executive-Secretary, Family 
Service Agency, 31 N. Sutter Street, Stock-. 
ton, Calif. \ 


in children’s 
agency operating child guidance and child 
placing units. Want highly qualified experi- 
enced workers. Salaries based on qualifications. 
Write Jacob L. Trobe, Executive Director, 
Jewish Child Care Association of Essex 
County, 31 Clinton Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


CASEWORKER, by Family Service agency 


with high standards. Graduate from school 
of social work, with some courses in supervi- 
sion, interested in training for supervisory 
position. Prefer someone who has either super- 
vised studént or beginning worker. Beautiful 
southern city, cosmopolitan, ideal climate, 
good salary, attractive working conditions. 
8726 Survey. . 


for progressive, expanding 
family agency. Excellent supervision. Op- 
portunities for community work. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Write John W. 
Anderson, Executive Secretary, 411 Walnut 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS: Male or female for Jewish 


child care agency offering foster home, in- 
stitutional, adoption services. Excellent super- 
vision. Staff psychiatrist and panel of nation- 
ally known child psychiatrists. Must have com- 
pleted graduate training. Salary up to $4140. 
Jewish Children’s Bureau, 231 S. Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. h. 


SEVERAL VACANCIES in a newly merged 


Jewish Family and Children’s Agency for 
graduate caseworkers with family or child 
welfare background. Salary range $2,400 to 
$3,700, according to experience. Opportunity 
for supervision. Apply to Mr. Jacob Little, 


Executive Director, United Jewish Social 
Service Agency, 91 Vine Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, 


City office State 
Training School for Boys. Salary begins $3176 
including cost of living adjustment; yearly 
increment $120. Case work with delinquent 
boys. Accredited graduate school training and 
case work experience with children required. 
Apply Case Supervisor, 205 East 42nd Street, 
Roem 515, New York City 17. 


SUPERVISORS—two openings for supervisors 


child guidance and child placing units. Re- 
quire highly qualified experienced supervisors. 
Salaries based on qualifications. Write Jacob 
L. Trobe, Executive Director, Jewish Child 
Care Association of Essex County, 31 Clinton 
Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


GROUP WORKER: Male or Female. Graduate 
training. Experience preferable but not essen- 
tial. Work includes all areas of program, 
shared responsibility for supervision of vol- 
unteers and students. Write fully concerning 
qualifications. Hull-House, 800 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


_ 


VOLUNTEER BUREAU DIRECTOR for new 
Bureau in Mid-Western City. Salary range 
$3000 to $3600. Welfare Council of Vander- 
burgh County, 206 & E. First Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


CASEWORKERS AND SUPERVISOR profes- 
sionally qualified, for agency caring for chil- 
dren in foster homes and in cottage type in- 
stitution. Workers needed for foster home and 
adoption work and for direct work with emo- 
tionally disturbed children in cottages under 


psychiatric consultation; also experienced 
worker to supervise part time. Write The 
Children’s Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, 


New Haven 14, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 218) 
sidance and training and employment 
' this program is reassuring evidence 
our modern ideas of medical care. 
! Rehabilitation problems arising out 
various types of disabilities and the 
laptation of general techniques to in- 
@ vidual situations are well illustrated 
the discussion of the recovery prob- 
‘ms of persons who have had _ tuber- 
losis. The application of method to 
idividual treatment is illustrated by 
se material taken from the writer’s 
<perience in the civilian program in 
‘ew Jersey and more recently in his 
habilitation program for military 
asualties in the U.S. Naval Hospital 
t Mare Island, California. 

Among the many poizts stressed by 
Yr. Kessler are the importance of the 
‘hysically handicapped as a source of 
vanpower; the powerful factor of so- 
ial prejudice; the desirability of com- 
ining public services for the child and 
dult handicapped; the establishment 
f independent state rehabilitation 
igencies; and the unique and radical 
dea of establishing a universal health 
ecord as a means of assessing man- 
yower resources and correcting pre- 
ventable defects and disabilities. 
_ The practical approach used by Dr. 
Kessler makes this book a valuable 
szuide to workers in rehabilitation agen- 
‘cles and a handbook of information for 
those concerned with related services. 


Tracy Copp 
‘Former Assistant Director 
iOffice of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Security Agency 


PSYCHOLOGY IN LIVING, by Wendell 
White, Ph.D. Macmillan. $2.95. 


THIs IS A REVISED EDITION OF A BOOK 
by a teacher of applied psychology at 
the University of Minnesota. Its aim 
is to cover the entire use of psychology 
in living, in respect to both the healthy 
and mentally ill persons. 

The first of its two parts deals with 
psychology in personal relationships, 
and the second with the use of psy- 
chology in the achievement of mental 
health. He attempts to show how 
psychology can be used to acquire a 
sense of personal worth, an interesting 
life, activity, love, physical well-being, 
a livelihood, and a sense of security. 

The last half of the book, concern- 
ing mental hygiene, contains chapters 
on requirements for mental health, 
conflict, types of adjustment, insolence 
and vanity, envy and jealousy, day 
dreaming and other subjects. Though 


the book contains a wealth of useful 
material, the field is far too large to 
be covered in any one volume. Conse- 
quently there is a lack of depth and 
continuity. The book may be useful to 
persons who want to get a bird’s eye 
view of the field, or it may serve as a 
usetul reading outline for someone who 
wishes to go deeper into the subject. 


A. LoulIsE BrusH, M.D. 
New York City 


THE CHILD AND HIS WELFARE, by 
Hazel Fredericksen. W. H. Freedman 
and Company. 


THE WEALTH OF INFORMATION AND 
help contained in Mrs. Fredericksen’s 
splendid book, “The Child and His 
Welfare,” is much needed and will be 
gratefully welcomed by all persons in- 
terested in helping children achieve 
satisfying and useful lives. The au- 
thor’s intention, as stated in the pre- 
face, is “to give a broad view of the 
field of child welfare and to suggest 
approaches for the worker in this 
field.” In the opinion of this reviewer, 
this purpose has been accomplished in 
a comprehensive, interesting, and use- 
ful manner. The author traces the his- 
torical development of our concern 
about the conditions under which chil- 
dren live; describes the translation of 
this concern into local, state, national, 
and international programs of child 
welfare; suggests further program de- 
velopments. 

The book is carefully divided and 
subdivided into short and complete 
chapters and sections, each one fol- 
lowed by a listing of supplementary 
readings. Careful indexing makes it 
possible to find information readily on 
any part of the material—“adoptions,” 
“behavior difficulties,’ “day care serv- 
ices,” ‘foster parents,” to quote a few 
of the index listings at random. ‘The 
author does not attempt to deal with 
each facet of child welfare exhaustively 
or to go deeply into treatment tech- 
niques and skills. Rather, she gives a 
broad, general picture, outlines basic 
principles, and then refers the reader to 
additional material on the subject. She 
reminds us that the principles and ap- 
poaches which she suggests are not 
final. “We cannot say that this is the 
way, but only that it is a way that we 
think will help children to achieve a 
happier life.” 

Students and teachers in colleges 
universities, and schools of social work 
will find “The Child and His Wel- 


fare’ most useful. Employed workers 
(Continued on page 223) 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


and HARD-TO- 


OUT-OF-PRINT FIND books sup- 


plied; also genealogies, incomplete seta completed 
magazine back numbers gupplied, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your Mst of book-wants— 
no obligation, We report quickly. Lowest prices, 


(We also supply all current books at publishers’ 
prices postpaid.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street Dept. G, New York 19, N. Y. 
P.8. We also BUY books and magazines. 
Send us your list. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
buys professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. 
and North Moore Streets, New York. 


Hudson 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION desired by 
man, 42, married, M.A. in social science. 
Social worker 20 years; 
worker, parole officer, 
trator, research director, hospital survey and 
fund campaign director. 8768 Survey. 


CASEWORKER-SUPERVISOR, professionally 
trained, varied background in business, super- 
visor in public agency and European Relief 
experience. Seeking interesting position New 
York City and vicinity. 8772 Survey. 


CHILDREN’S HOME director or possibly 
boys’ cottage supervisor has B.S. 8774 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT — Metropolitan New York. 
Young, married, female. Race relations or col- 
lege teaching preferred. Has Doctorate de- 
gree. Social Science major. Experience in 
social work, some lecturing and writing. 8775 
Survey. 


HARVARD graduate (degree in Education), 
Jewish, 50, single, desires position as Super- 
intendent of Home for Boys. 8777 Survey. 


POSITION WANTED on administrative level 


lic assistance agency, j 
and council of social agencies; 
ant in welfare services and intercultural rela- 
tions, national agency. Limited experience in 
fund raising. Mature married man. Graduate 
work completed. 8776 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE, male, age 35, 
desires position with Jewish or non-sectarian 
children’s agency, institution, or welfare coun- 
cil. 13 years in administration, supervision, 
casework and group work. School of Social 
Work graduate. 8755 Survey. ; 


HOMEWORK desired by young, woman, two 
small children, typing, manuscripts, address- 
ing, colating, complete knowledge of office 
routine. 8750 Survey. 


GRADUATE New York School, substantial 
executive experience both family and chil- 
dren’s agencies, will consider change to 
agency wanting progressive, up-to-date pro- 


gram. 8742 Survey. 


MAN, fifteen years in case and group work, 
five years in teaching. member A.A.S.W. and 
A.A.G.W. M.S. in Education. ‘Work of in- 
stitutional nature preferred, other considered. 
Available in June. 8760 Survey. 


MAN, married, age 50, excellent references, 
experience; psychiatric case work, children, 
community organiza- 


adults; administration, 8716 Sur- 


tion, industrial relations, available. 
vey. 
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American Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,751 local chapters, or- 
ganized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces and Services to Veterans 
(including Home Service), International 
Activities, Disaster Preparedness and_ Re- 
lief, Medical Services, the National Blood 
Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition Serv- 
ice, First Aid, Water Safety and Accident 
Prevention, Volunteer Services, American 
Junior Red Cross, and College Units. 


Blind 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 


19th Street, New, York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 


and outdoor sponte for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, ommunity Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 


Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street; 
Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 49th Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; Co 
Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn; Lafayette Community Cen- 
ter, Sumner and Lafayette Streets, Brooklyn. 


th hout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


Family Living 


ae LON FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


HE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications. 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, 130 E. 22 


St., New York 10. Departments: Industrial 
Studies, Social Work Administration, Studies 
in the Professions, Social Work Year Book, 
Library, Publications. Library hours are 
9 am. to 9 p.m., Monday through Friday; 
9 am. to 1 p.m., Saturday. From June 14 
to August 27, the Library will be closed on 
Saturday and at 6 p.m. Monday and Friday. 


Industrial’ Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE with 54 


Racial Adjustment 


branches seeks to improve living and work- 
ing conditions among Negroes. Conducts 
surveys and research as basis for its serv- 
ices. During war and post-war period spe- 
cializes in securing full use of Negro man- 
power in production and reconversion, Pub- 
lishes “Opportunity,” Journal of Negro Life, 
and other special bulletins on interracial and 
community problems. Provides fellowships 
in Social Work and Labor Relations. Gifts 
solicited. 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 


lowed a program of service in cffering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth and in pro- 
motion of interracial good will. Maintains 
Department of Records and Research for 
compiling and releasing pertinent informa- 
tion on race relations and Negro progress. 
Published material available. F. D. Patter- 
son, President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Sury 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N. 


Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
& train them in citizenship. Programs: 
Cubbing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Amory Houghton, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Chief Scout Executive. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 


New York City 17. Dr. Bernice Baxter, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Executive. Founded by a. group of educa- 
tors; incorporated 1912. Oldest national 
organization in America serving girls, pro- 
vides health and character building program, 
with emphasis on home skills. Age groups 
served are Blue Birds (7-9 years), Camp 
Fire Girls (10 through junior high school 
age), and Horizon Clubbers (senior high 
through junior college). 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 


PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E, W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
Persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $1.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Ralph H. Blanchard, President, New York, 
N. Y. The Conference is an organization to 
discuss the principles of humanitarian effort 
and to increase the efficiency of social sery- 
Ice agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin, Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of $7.50. 76th Annual 
Meeting, June 12-18, 1949, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Midmonthly twelve times a year, 


Rates are 30 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion, For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY — 817-14 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, | $3.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information given 
concerning problems of the hard of hearing. 
Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, M.D., 
president; Harry P. Wareham, Executive 
Vcie President. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo- 
rado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Director, 
Allan Hurst, M.D., Medical Director. Free, 
non-sectarian for needy tuberculous _adults 
and children. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains 
children’s service. Medical, educational, vo 
cational, occupational, psyehological, psychi- 
atric and social services. . J. Corpen 
M.D., Research Director; Mrs. Ruth Horn- 
bein, Director of Social Service and Voca- 
tional Therapy. New York area: 19 West 
44th Street, Philip Houtz, director; appli- 
cations to Mrs. Erna L. Lindebaum, direc- 
tor of Social Service. Philadelphia area: 
1831 Chestnut St., David Mahler, director. 
Chicago area: 58 E. Washington, Gene Pol- 
lick, director. Los Angeles area: 747 So. 
Hill St., Albert J. Silverman, director. Other 
applications through local Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $800 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America)—A clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically directed birth 
control clinics in 39 states, including 20 
centers in Greater New York. In areas lack- 
ing centers, qualified physicians are avail- 
able. Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; PLaza 5-8600. Honorary 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. Chairman, 
The Rey. Cornelius P. Trowbridge; Acting 
Medical Director, L. E. King, M.D. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St.. N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 

Mg & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 
8 P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and mest 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. YY... ei 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information abeut correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec, Dir. Robt. R. Hannum, 
Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10. Na- 
tional membership personnel record service. 
Professional histories available to prospec- 
tive employers upon request. Counseling and 
Placement Service discontinued February aly 
1948. Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Director. 
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Religious Organizations 


Mark A. 
Western, 


fe Mrs. F. EQ 3330 West Adams 


Blvd., 


ITIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 
145 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Frank L. Weil, President; Joseph H. Cohen, 
Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary; 
5. D. Gershovitz, Executive Director, A na- 
tional agency serving as National Associa- 
tion of Jewish Community Centers, YMHA’S, 
ete., and providing welfare, religious and so- 
Cial activities for soldiers and sailors and 
other members of armed forces. A member 
of the United Service Organizations. =: 


TIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


.TIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1201 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF PSYCHIATRIG = 
SOCIAL WORKERS = 


JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORK 


the only periodical in this country | 
devoted exclusively to Psychiatric 
Social Work. Subscription rates: $3. 
per year. Special two-year rate $5. 


JOB INFORMATION SERVICE 


a bulletin listing nationally available | 
Psychiatric Social Work jobs—dis- | 
tributed to Association members, 25c 
an issue to others. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
50c a copy 


For further information 


write to AAPSW, 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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leadership _ 
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in any of the many programs concerned 
with the health, education, and social 
welfare of children will be grateful 
for so much information and real help 
in one volume and so will the general 
reader who cares about the well-being 
of the one third of our population who 
are children. Moss ‘TYLER 
School of Social Welfare 

Louisiana State University 


HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE, by Helen Cody Baker and Mary 
Swain Routtzahn. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. $2.50. 


THE AUTHORS OF THIS SHORT VOL- 
ume have called their work a “basic 
study course” in public relations. Let 
no one draw the conclusion, however, 
that this is merely another one of those 
traditionally vague abstracts on the 
philosophy of interpretation. Rather, it 
is a book about practical problems that 
confront the social agency, large or 
small, which is trying to make itself 
heard and understood by a variety of 
audiences. Two distinguished authori- 
ties have here combined to chart the 
most informative, useful, and readable 
guide yet to appear on the subject. 

While this is a book about practical 
problems, it is even more a down-to- 
earth course in the use of modern pub- 
lic relations tools in the health and 
welfare services. Written for profes- 
sional workers, administrators, and 
volunteers “who, day by day, must 
answer questions, speak to audiences, 
or write letters or bulletins,” the book 
should also serve students as an illumi- 
nating introduction to the field of pub- 
lic relations. 

The social worker who is called on 
to give an occasional radio talk, the 
lay chairman of a publicity committee 
who releases material to the news- 
papers, and the busy executive who 
writes the annual report, will find in 
these pages practical suggestions to 
make their tasks lighter. For the au- 
thors have not only contributed richly 
from their own experience, but have 
documented their chapters with living 
examples of modern practices and tech- 
niques that have proved successful in 
the field. 

The reader can profit from a variety 
of selected illustrations that demon- 
strate, among other methods, the ef- 
fective construction of a thank-you let- 
ter, eye-catching design of a report 
cover, use of comic strips as features 
of agency bulletins or the place of pic- 
tographs in humanizing statistics. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY) 


Although the book presents its ma- 
terial in much the same framework as 
its 1937 predecessor ‘‘How to Inter- 
pret Social Work,” almost all of its 
content is new. The present volume 
has an added chapter on the social 
agency and its publics—a chapter that 
will give many agency interpreters a 
clearer pitcure of the publics from 
which, at one time or another, they 
seek understanding, goodwill, financial 
assistance, or participation in their pro- 
grams. 

Anyone concerned with agency in- 
terpretation—and who in the field of 
health and social welfare is not ?—or 
those who simply want to know some- 
thing about public relations, will prize 


~this brief but comprehensive text. 


WILLIAM A. PLATT 
Community Service Society 
New York City 
A HANDBOOK FOR SOCIAL AGENCY 


ADMINISTRATION, by Elwood Street, 
Harper. $3. 


‘THIS BOOK WAS PUBLISHED IN A 
smaller edition in 1931 under the title 
“Social Work Administration.” In the 
preface the author, though taking full 
responsibility for the book, explains 
that to an unusual extent it is the result 
of group thinking, including appraisal 
by social work administrators and in- 
tensive discussion by a group of agency 
executives and sub-executives, under 
Mr. Street’s leadership. 

The author’s philosophy of “‘partici- 
pation in social management,” appears 
in chapter two, headed ‘‘Shared Ad- 
ministration.” It will not appeal to an 
autocratic executive. Democratic in 
nature, it places stress on the impor- 
tance of participation in administration 
by both staff and committees of social 
agencies. The theme is referred to 
frequently in succeeding chapters, 
though the author might well have de- 
veloped it even more fully. 

The material throughout the book 
is detailed and specific. The experi- 
enced executive will skim some of it 
rapidly, but will frequently find him- 
self slowed down by some thought- 
provoking idea or viewpoint. He will 
also use it as a handbook for refer- 
ence, as its title indicates. 

The book should be read carefully 
by students and persons newly occupy- 
ing administrative positions in social 
agencies. The literature for teaching 
in this field is very limited and many 
agencies give little opportunity to staff 
members, other than the executive, to 
gain experience in administration. So- 
cial work has been short of trained and 
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Social Therapy and 
Psychotherapy—Discussions 
of Current Practice 


JUNE, 1948 
JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Two papers originally presented 
at the April meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work: 


Trends in Differential Treatment 
in Social Casework, by Lucille 
N. Austin 


Developments in Differential 
Treatment in Psychiatry, by 
Dr. Peter B. Neubauer 


Other articles in the June issue 
deal with group therapy in sib- 
ling rivalry, homemakers in a 
family agency, intake in a day 
nursery, social casework in Prague. 


Why not start your subscription with 
the June issue? 


One year—$3.50 
Two years—$6.50 


122 East 22 Street 
New York 10 


“The Only Thing 
Constant is Change” 


Our public welfare program is 
continually changing. The final pat- 
tern has not yet been set. Member- 
ship in APWA provides individuals 
and agencies an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the planning and develop- 
ment of a national welfare program. 
Regional and national meetings pro- 
vide a setting for a frank discussion 
of current welfare problems. 


Our monthly journal, PUBLIC 
WELFARE, carries practical arti- 
cles and timely news on local and 
The News 


national developments. 
Letter to Members reports on cur- 
rent activities of special significance, 
particularly in legislation. 


JOIN APWA. Individuals and 
agencies interested in or working for 
public welfare are invited to par- 
ticipate in and support the work of 
the Association. Individual mem- 
bership is $5.00. (Agency fees sent 
on request.) Make out your check 
and mail it to 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 E, 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


experienced executives and has too 
often looked to persons whose compe- 
tence and experience as administrators 
has been gained in other fields. EI- 
wood Street’s book is an important con- 
tribution to efficient administration in 
the social work field. 

EvLuiery F,. REED 
Director of Research, Community 
Chest, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE MODERN 
CAMP. Edited by Hedley S. Dimock. 
Association Press. 4, 

THE CAMP EXECUTIVE WILL FIND IN 

this book a welcome synthesis of the 

best modern thinking about what a 

camp can do to develop and socialize 

the camper, and how to do it. 

Addressed primarily to the camp ad- 
ministrator, whose job “is inseparably 
woven into the very fabric of camp 
life,” the book, which is organized in 
chapters by authorities on various 
aspects of camp organization, offers a 
blueprint for optimum organization of 
the camp community to such ends a» 
development of a sense of at-homeness 
in the natural world; education for 
safe and healthful living; for construc- 
tive use of leisure; democratic and 
community living; personality develop- 
ment; and development of spiritual 
meanings and values. 

The organized camp, which has 
evolved within the century from earlier 
emphasis on recreation and education, 
to a stress on socialization and demo- 
cratic living, offers tremendous possi- 
bilities for growth to the camper, 
writes Mr. Dimock. In such a pro- 
gram, it is not enough for the camp 
administrator to “get things done,” 
Louis H. Blumenthal declares. His 
central task concerns the development 
of “harmonious and effective com- 
munity life in which the individual be- 
comes a better person because of the 
group experience.” 

When it comes to other camp per- 
sonnel, according to E. De Alton Part- 
ridge, “general personality factors that 
go to make up a rounded, intelligent, 
and cooperative person seem to out- 
weigh the specific skills.” 

BARBARA Bent Bates 
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bringing Negro and white children of 


their congregations into one another’s 
homes.” 


Died 


Monsignor Edward J. Flanagan, 
famed founder of Boys Town Home 


~ 


at Boys Town, Nebraska, died in Ber- 
lin in May at the age of sixty-one, 
during an inspection trip of German 
youth facilities for the U. S. Army 
Monsignor Flanagan, who won in- 
ternational recognition of his credo, 
“There is no such thing as a bad boy,” 
started his famous home in 1917 with 
two newsboys and three lads charged 
with juvenile delinquency. The insti- 
tution has now grown into an incor- 
porated village of 160 acres, housing 
500 boys of all races and religions. 
Many honors have come to Monsig- 
nor Flanagan and Boys Town. He 
served for ten years as president of the 
Omaha Welfare Board, and was 
elected Omaha’s “First Citizen” by 
Post No. 1, American Legion, Omaha, 
in 1930 Spencer Tracy presented to 


“Monsignor Flanagan his award from 


the Academy of Motion Pitcure Arts 
and Sciences for his performance in 
the movie “Boys Town,” based on the 
story of this institution. 


James E. West, beloved chief execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America for 
thirty-two years and chief scout of the 
organization since his retirement in 
1943, died in May in New Rochelle 
(N.Y.) on the eve of his seventy- 
second birthday. 

In 1911, Mr. West left a promising 
law practice to head the young scout 
organization then numbering 61,495 
boys and leaders. When he retired in 
1943, there were 1,553,080 active 
Scouts and leaders. 


Mr. West’s interest in youth was 
wide. It was his foresight which led 
President Theodore Roosevelt to call 
the first White House Youth Confer- 
ence in 1909, and he was active in 
every subsequent White House con- 
ference. He organized the National 
Child Rescue League and served as its 
secretary. 


He received awards from several 
foreign Scout organizations as well as 


the 1940 gold medal of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences. 


Fred M. Butzel, attorney and wel- 
fare leader, died in May in Detroit. 
at the age of seventy. Long active ir 
social welfare, Mr. Butzel served a: 
chairman of the executive committe 
of the Jewish Welfare Federation anc 
gave extensive assistance to the Rec 
Cross program. He was a vice-presi 
dent of the Detroit Community Func 
and president of the Ford Republi: 
School for Boys. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


RICHMOND SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


of the 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1948-49 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1948 


First Term—June 26-July 30 
Second Term—August 2-September 4 | 


College of William and Mary 


Richmond, Virginia 


Autumn Quarter begins September 28 


Winter Quarter begins January 3 


Session 1948-49 
Spring Quarter begins March 28 
Registration—September 24 and 25, 1948 


Applications now being received 


Bulletin and application for admission 


Giving complete program and requirements 


; forms will be sent u 
for admission will be sent on request. eps ER ede 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 1948 


Series |—June 21-July 2 


1. The Dynamics of Group Formation Mr. Nathan E. Cohen 
2. Work with Individuals in Groups Mrs. Gisela Konopka 
3. Integrated Services within Children's Institutions Mrs. Suzanne Schulze 


4. Philosophy of Group Work and Community Organization Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman 


Series I|—July 12-July 23 


Current Casework Emphases in the Family Field Miss Florence Hollis 
Psychiatry for Social Caseworkers Dr. Irene Josselyn 


Advanced Supervisory Practice (Advanced Course 406) Miss Dorothy Hutchinson 
Psycotherapy with Children (Advanced Course 461-111) Dr. Nathan Ackerman 


a 
6. 
7. Trends in Adoption Practice Mrs. Ruth F. Brenner 
8. 
a, 
(Institutes 8 and 9 open only to graduates of accredited schools of social work) 


Series IIl—July 26-August 6 


10. Community Organization for Health Mr. Aubrey Mallach 

11. Medical Social Casework as a Part of Medical Care |. Miss Muriel Gayford 
12. Current Problems in Public Welfare Administration Miss Catherine M. Dunn 
13. Current Problems in Community Organization Mr. Conrad Van Hyning 
14. Economic Factors in Family Life Mrs. Eveline M. Burns 


SUMMER INSTITUTE BULLETIN WITH DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE SCHOOL 
122 East 22nd Street New York 10, N. Y. 


Oh No 
You 
DONT 


said Paul Kellogg, SURVEY editor, grabbing me by 
the ear as I tried to whisk down the elevator shaft. 


“But I’m on my way uptown to tell people about 
our SURVEY reprints and special conference mate- 
rial,” I protested,’—and anyway, it’s Spring.” 


“Just the time for a good Spring cleaning,” he 
chortled. “I'll bet you’re hoarding a batch of reprints 
in your closet that our readers would give their eye 
teeth to have.” 


Paul Kellogg was right as usual — and here's the 
proof. We don’t ask for your eye teeth. Just send 
payment for the right amount—with your order—to 
the attention of Rosamond Lee. I'll see that you get 
prompt service. Mail your order today. Quantities 
are very limited, so it’s first come, first served. 


5 REGGE po PD? PIP PE 2: 


SPECIALISTS LOOK AT THE KINSEY REPORT 
by Kathryn Close. This reprint reports a recent two- 
day conference sponsored by the American Social Hy- 
giene Association on the book, ‘Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male,” by Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. 
Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin. The Report is discussed 
from the angle of the psychiatrist, sociologist, clergy- 
man, anthropologist, statistician; in relation to public 
health, legal and emotional conduct. 

10 cents a copy. 


SECURITY IN FAMILY LIFE: THREATS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES is available as a 16-page reprint 
reporting the highlights of the National Conference 
on Family Life. In addition to Eric Johnston’s article 
on “How You Can Improve Family Living In Your 
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Own Community,” it includes a special guide for 
discussion leaders and organizations, written by Dr. 
Julius Schreiber, Director of the National Institute of 
Social Relations in Washington, D. C. 

15 cents a copy. 


HEALTH FOR THE NATION: DIAGNOSIS AND 
PRESCRIPTION includes Oscar R. Ewing’s descrip- 
tion of the elements of a ten-year health plan re- 
quested by President Truman, as well as three evalua- 
tive reports on areas of service such as chronic disease, 
maternal and child health, research, rehabilitation, 
mental health, and nutrition, by Dr. Ellen Potter; 
organization and provision of services such as profes- 
sional personnel, hospital facilities, local health units, 
and rural health, by Agnes E. Meyer; financing medi- 
cal care, by Michael M. Davis. 

15 cents a copy. 


BENEATH THE SURFACE OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY AND CHILD NEGLECT in which 
Reginald Robinson summarizes the findings of a state- 
wide study conducted under the auspices of the Con- 
necticut Public Welfare Council to throw light on 
principles essential to a preventive program. Here is 
an interpretation of new facts and conclusions that 
have already caused significant changes in planning 
services and allocation of funds in welfare services. 
15 cents a copy. —_ * 


RECREATION FOR EVERYBODY by Howard C. 
Beresford, J. Lee Brown, Bradley Buell, Marion Rob- 
inson, Roy Sorenson. A special report on community 
recreation for all citizens regardless of age or eco- 
nomic status and what it means to the community 
dollar and to established local organizations. 

15 cents a copy. 


East 19 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


